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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


The following is the opening paragraph 
‘of a story which appeared in the July 
issue of one of the most eminent of 
American magazines ; a magazine which 
has enjoyed a distinguished history. 


Blithe dabbler though she had been in per- 
sonal enthusiasms, the young woman was this 
time in the bright snare of no personality; she 
was in the logical grasp of a document. Two 
days out from New York, she had presented 
the shining tower of her intention to her 
cousin’s readily conjectured assault; and had 
since then remained immovable. Yet all that 
she could produce to explain the destiny she 
had so suddenly seized was the letter that 
Eugene Dermody, whom she had met three 
times, and scarcely given a thought to, had 
sent her, and which she had read only after 
the steamer had sailed. 


And this in a periodical which had the 
honour of printing Mr. Thackeray’s 
The Newcomes and Mr. Du Maurier’s 
Trilby. a 


The New York Times of September 
6th contained a report of an interview 
with Mr. Joseph Medill 
A Question Patterson, the author of 
of Title A Little Brother of the 
Rich. In that interview 
was the following para- 

graph: 


He did not know why he called the book 
A Little Brother of the Rich except that there 
were “Little Sisters of the Poor,” and he 
thought there might as well be “A Little 


Brother of the Rich.” Besides, he said, “the 
name was catchy.” 


Z 


We wonder whether Mr. Patterson is 
in this matter quite ingenuous. Is it pos- 
sible that he is entirely unfamiliar with 
the name of E. S. Martin, and that 
writer’s vers de société? At any rate we 
think it in order to call attention to Mr. 
Martin’s volume, which is in full as 
follows: 


A Little Brother of the Rich and Other 
Verses, by Edward Sanford Martin, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE RICH 


To put new shingles on old roofs; 

To give old women wadded skirts; 
To treat premonitory coughs 

With seasonable flannel shirts; 
To soothe the stings of poverty 

And keep the jackal from the door— 
These are the works that occupy 

The Little Sister of the Poor. 


She carries, everywhere she goes, 
Kind words and chickens, jams and coals; 
Poultices for corporeal woes, 
And sympathy for downcast souls; 
Her currant jelly—her quinine, 
The lips of fever move to bless. 
She makes the humble sick-room shine 
With unaccustomed tidiness. 


A heart of hers the instant twin 
And vivid counterpart is mine; 
I also serve my fellow-men, 
Though in a somewhat different line. 


eS 
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16 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND 


Where Zhe Prisoner of Zenda was written 


The Poor, and their concerns, she has 
Monopolised, because of which 

It falls to me to labour as 
A Little Brother of the Rich. 


For their sake at no sacrifice 
Does my devoted spirit quail; 
I give their horses exercise; 
As ballast on their yachts I sail. 
Upon their Tally Ho’s I ride 
And brave the chances of a storm; 
i even use my own inside 
To keep their wines and victuals warm. 


Those whom we strive to benefit 
Dear to our hearts soon grow to be; 
I love my Rich, and I admit. 
That they are very good to me. 
Succour the Poor, my sisters, I, 
While heaven shall still vouchsafe me health, 
Will strive to share and mollify 
The trials of abounding wealth. 


The title page of The Great Miss 
Driver, which happens to be open before 
us at the present moment, 
moves us to say a word 
about a phase of book 
publishing which seems 
to be universal and which 
has always impressed us as being exceed- 
ingly futile and narrow. The title page 
conveys the information that the book is 
“by Anthony Hope, author of Tristram 
of Blent, Double Harness, Helena’s Path, 
Love’s Logic.” Now as every reader 
thinks of Anthony Hope first of all as the 
author of The Prisoner of Zenda, The 
Dolly Dialogues, and Quisanté, it is quite 
obvious that the four books mentioned 
above are quoted because they are the 
property of the publishers of The Great 
Miss Driver, while the more familiar 
books that are ignored are ignored for 
just the other reason. We wish not to be 
misunderstood in this matter. The prac- 
tice is a general one and we are speaking 
of Anthonv Hope because his happens to 
be the book at hand. To illustrate the 
point, suppose that a new novel by 
Thackeray were at hand and the pub- 
lisher, for similar business reasons, were 
to introduce it as the work of the author 
of The Wolves and the Lamb, Men's 
Wives, Cox's Diary and Fitzboodle’s 
Confessions and exclude any mention of 
such minor books as Vanity Fair, Pen- 
dennis and Henry Esmond. 


Concerning 
Anthony 
Hope 


Now that Anthony Hope is a benedict 
and a father, we suppose that his methods 
of literary work are considerably differ- 
ent from those of his bachelor days. At 
the time that he was writing the books 
that won him his wide recognition he had 
a house at 16 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


close to Charing Cross Station—the 
house of the accompanying picture— 
where he put on his working coat and sat 
down to the business of the day with the 
punctuality of a bank clerk. “I reach 
there,” he once wrote, “at a quarter to 
ten in the morning, and work on until 
four in the afternoon, or even later. I 
do not set myself any fixed tasks to be 
performed each day, but work rather by. 
time, and take what Heaven sends. I am 
a quick worker, and though I never re- 
write, I revise carefully, and am very 
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fidgety over my work.” 
reads little. “I have so little time for 
reading. When I read, I prefer novels, 
and my favourite authors are Meredith, 
Kipling and Stevenson. I am also fond 
of Norris’s work.” As a boy he was 
greatly impressed by Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which he used to take to bed 
with him, and fell asleep to dream of the 
dreadful combat between Christian and 
Apollyon. Later, as a school-boy, he 
became a great reader of Ballantyne, his 
favourite being The Three Middies. He 
rarely reads poetry, and more remarkable 
still, has never written verse, “with the 
solitary exception of a valentine.” 


z 


Anthony Hope 


When Anthony Hope Hawkins was in 
the United States three or four years 
ago it was his second visit. He came here 
first in the autumn of 1897 to deliver a 
series of lectures under the auspices of 
the late Major Pond. Between October 
17, 1897, and January 13, 1898, he visited 
sixty different cities and gave seventy- 
six readings. His first American appear- 


ance was in Boston and he left that .city 


to go to Hartford. As the train drew 
out of the Boston station both Mr. 
Hawkins and Major Pond were desper- 
ately hungry, so the latter ordered a 
sumptuous luncheon. Just as the luncheon 
was ready the train reached Willimantic, 
where it was necessary to change cars. 
The tragic episode was thus chronicled in 
a New York afternoon paper : 

Persons who met Mr. Hope on his way to 
Boston last Wednesday remarked how fine and 
hearty he was looking. And yet at the same 
hour a day later, when Hope boarded the 
New York train to go to Hartford, his next 
stand, he looked almost an old man. His colour 
was gone and there were circles round his 
eyes. Whether the two receptions he had to 
attend or twelve hours of Major Pond’s con- 
secutive conversation had brought Hope to 
this condition, none can say. But com- 
paratively speaking he looked a wreck, and no 
sooner was he on board the train than he and 
the Major waylaid the waiter of a buffet car 
and ordered an elaborate breakfast. Broiled 
Philadelphia chicken was the star attraction of 
the bill of fare, and the major, in his loudest 
tones, ordered that two broiled Philadelphians 
should be sacrificed at once. 


UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. 
FARQUHAR PAYSON 


Barry Gordon, Mr.William Farquhar Payson’s latest 
novel, is a story of modern American life, the scene of 
which is for the most part laid in New York, though a 
part of the action takes place in Paris and the events 
of the concluding chapters happen in Morocco, at 
Tangier and in the mountains on the sea coast. The 
hero is the son of a distinguished Confederate officer, 
from whom he inherits at once the higher virtues of 
the Southern aristocracy and certain of its vicious ten- 
dencies. He and hig brother Tom are in love with the 
same girl, and Tom is the accepted suitor. In his dis- 
appointment Barry sets forth on a career of reckless 
dissipation and adventure. Tom goes to Morocco on 
an engineering commission, is kidnapped by a band of 
brigands and is reported dead. Thereupon Barry re- 
news his suit successfully. On the very night of the 
wedding word comes through the State Department 
that Tom is still alive. Barry, overcome with agony 
and shame, departs at once for Morocco, with the in- 
tention of rescuing Tom and burying himself forever. 


WILLIAM 
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Having had nothing to eat since the night 
before, the author and the manager awaited 
their meal expectantly. At the end of the 
first hour Mr. Hope looked up and inquired 
good-naturedly : 

“Don’t you think it’s about time for that 
chicken?” For answer the major hurried to 
the kitchen, and there was the making of a 
first-rate dialect story in the sounds which 
emerged from that vicinity within the next few 
minutes. Presently the Major came back look- 
ing so pleased with himself that Hope lay 
back in his chair and hoped once more. An- 


other half hour passed. Again the Major re- 


NICHOLSON 


From his latest photograph 


paired to the kitchen. This time Hope made 
notes of the conversation on the back of his 
cuff. 

Ten minutes later came the waiter bearing 
a three-foot tray. Hope’s eyes were dancing; 
the Major smacked his lips as he grabbed the 
carving knife. Just then from the end of the 
car the conductor cried, ‘Willimantic!’ 
Surely the parting between the Princess Flavia 
and Rassendyl was a mere farce comedy to 
Hope’s adieu to that chicken. His first im- 
pulse was to seize a drumstick and run, but 
the Major restrained him. 

The manager’s practised eye had noticed a 
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THE LATE LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


crowd of Willimantic belles on the platform 
intent upon catching a glimpse of Hope gratis. 
It would never do for his star to make his 
début in Willimantic, drumstick in hand. So 
gently, but firmly, he persuaded Hope to re- 
nounce the chicken’s leg in favour of his 
satchel. Hope, however, as he left the car, 
had the good taste to do his swearing under 
his breath. 

On the platform the major met the waiter, 
who thrust the bill into his hand. The Major 
stamped on it and said he’d see him in Phila- 


delphia first. Neither of them had one mouth- 
ful, and he was going to report the matter to 
Chauncey Depew. 

It may interest Mr. Hope to know, however, 
that as soon as the train started two drummers 
bought his chicken at an advance on regular 
rates, and one of them, with a gallantry 
worthy of the Dolly Dialogues hero himself, 
had the wish-bone of Mr. Hope’s chicken pol- 
ished and presented it to his sweetheart as a 
souvenir. 

















HENRY LONGAN STUART 


Mr. Stuart’s new novel, Weeping Cross, is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue 


We haven't the least idea who Tyler de 
Saix is, but we recommend very heartily 


his recently published 
Frankly The Man Without a 
Recommended //¢ad to all readers who 


enjoy a horror tale of 

fine dimensions. It is as 
creepy and pleasantly uncomfortable a 
story as has appeared for years. If, like 
the Englishman of Eugene Sue’s Le Juif 
Errant, you are seeking sensations, make 
the opportunity to read it in the small 
hours of the morning in a lonely country 
house. Beyond the sheer terror which 
the book inspires, there is an admirable 
plot, half a dozen very clear cut char- 
acters, and a crisp, nervous style of nar- 
rative which is exceedingly refreshing. 
This last alone would distinguish it from 
the general run of novels of its kind. As 
a rule we refrain from comparisons, but 
in this case we are going to make an ex- 
ception. Gaston Leroux’s The Mystery 
of the Yellow Room is a book which has 
been widely exploited, and from the re- 
ports of sales from the various cities it 
has presumably been affording entertain- 
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ment to a great many readers. In The 
Man Without a Head will be found a 
story to the full as exciting, and one 
which, unlike The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room, leaves no impression of inade- 
quacy at the end. 


Another book along somewhat the same 
lines which seems destined to enjoy con- 


siderable popularity is 
Ed Angel Esquire. The au- 
a ll thor, Edgar Wallace, has 


had a career which is ex- 

ceptional even in these 
days, when all men of letters seem to be 
more or less adventurous. He began life 
as a newsboy ; at thirteen he was cabin boy 
on a Dogger Bank trawler ; at fourteen he 
was “boy” on a tramp steamer trading to 
Australia by way of the Straits Settle- 
ment; at seventeen he enlisted in a West 
Kent regiment, with which, as a member 
of the Medical Staff, he served in South 
Africa during the Mateabele Campaign. 
In 1896 he was in the Langburg Cam- 


paign and some months later he accom- 


EDGAR WALLACE 


Author of Angel Esquire 
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JAMES HOPPER 
Author of Goog 


panied the Benin Expedition. After six 
and a half years’ service as a private 
soldier, Mr. Wallace left the army and 
acted as the Cape Town Correspondent 
for several “up-country” papers. In 
1898 he joined the staff of Reuters, and 
was the War Correspondent for that 
agency during 1899 and 1900. Later he 
acted in a similar capacity for the London 
Daily Mail and the London Daily News. 
In 1904 Mr. Wallace went to Canada as a 
special commissioner, and after that trav- 
elled extensively in Morocco, South 
Africa and the Congo. He has written 
several books besides Angel Esquire. 


. Olympic 


Last month, by a good deal of self-re- 
straint, we refrained from commenting 
on the singular but not at 


The all surprising muddle 
that grew out of the 
Olympic Games in Lon- 
don. While there was no 
reason to doubt that a part of the British 
press and certain of the British officials 
had exhibited inexcusable boorishness 
and unfairness, we felt that only one side 
of the affair had been presented and that 
it would be best to wait. As a result we 
take great pleasure in calling attention to 
the very urbane and courteous tone 


Muddle 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 





Herman Scheffauer, the author of Looms of Life, as Sire of the Bohemian Ciub 
midsummer forest play Zhe Sons of Baldur 


adopted by the London Times, the Spec- 
tator, the Outlook, and even the usually 
Americanophobic Saturday Review. 
These journals all pay generous tribute to 
the prowess of the American’ team of 
athletes. 
a 

Let us see what may be said in partial 
extenuation of British hostility. In the 
-first place a very conspicuous figure on the 
American team was a young man Dy the 
name of Ralph Rose. Now Ralph Rose 
is unquestionably an athlete of consider- 
able ability, but beyond that one cannot 
truthfully go. Some years ago he ob- 
tained wide notoriety by the publication 


of a story in which he was represented as 
announcing his intention of entering the 
prize ring for the purpose of fighting 
champion Jeffries. For a short time he 
was a student at one of the Middle 
Western universities. Now, Middle 
Western universities are not regarded 
as being particularly squeamish, especially 
in the case of a man who can put the 
sixteen pound shot close to fifty feet; 
but even with his athletic talents young 
Mr. Rose proved just a little too strong. 
All this was perfectly well known to 
those in charge of the American team. 
Yet this young man was selected to carry 
the American flag in the march of the 
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competing athletes past the Royal Box at 
the beginning of the games. He de- 
liberately chose to insult the. English peo- 
ple by his failure to salute King Edward. 
And strange to say there have been found 
plenty of apologists for his action. In- 
deed some persons have gone so far as to 
express pride in what they term his “boy- 
ish patriotism,” and his exhibition of “the 
Spirit of 1776.” “Boyish patriotism!” 
“The Spirit of 1776!” Nonsense. Sheer 
caddish, boorish bad manners. It was an 
incident of which Americans should be 
heartily ashamed. 


Again, if the English officials wished 
to make out a case against the American 
Olympic Team that would carry con- 
viction before any jury composed of 
representatives of the Continental nations, 
it would not be necessary for them to dis- 
cuss the games at all. It would simply 
be a matter of turning back to the files of 
the American newspapers at the time last 
winter when the selections for the team 
were under discussion. Nothing that has 
been said about the competitors in con- 
nection with the actual games could pos- 
sibly be any worse than what Mr. Mat- 
thew Halpin said over his own signature 
about a number of the American athletes, 
or what a number of the American 
athletes said about Mr. Halpin. If the 
English had only known it, they could 
have spiked our guns very effectually by 
using liberal quotations from the vast 
amount of abuse that was bandied about 
in the course of that exceedingly un- 
savoury controversy. Then, too, if one 
wishes to look at it from the British 
point of view, it would be realised that 
the resentment against the personnel of 
our team was not entirely unreasonable. 
For example, there was Mr. John Flana- 
gan, the hammer thrower. 

z 


As an estimable man, and as a citizen 
of the United States, Mr. Flanagan was 
unquestionably eligible in the literal in- 
terpretation of the word. Yet in British 
eyes he is still a British subject, and be- 
yond that he was a grown man and an 
athlete of prominence before he left 
Ireland to come to America. We know 
that it was entirely the American system 
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of training that brought him to his high- 
est point of achievement, but we cannot 
expect the English to concede that fact. 
In their eyes he cannot seem anything else 
than an importation for athletic purposes. 
Moreover, to confine ourselves to the case 
of Mr. Flanagan as an example, his se- 
lection was not at all necessary to our 
national success. The event in which he 
was to compete is one in which we have 
always been safely supreme. It could 
have been entrusted with perfect confi- 
dence to Mr. DeWitt, formerly of Prince- 
ton, or with Mr. Shevlin, formerly of 
Yale. But, argues the captious critic at 
the elbow, that would have made no dif- 
ference. The English newspapers would 
have printed the names and vowed that 
the one was either a Dutchman or a Boer, 
and the other an Irishman. And perhaps 
on this point the opinion of the captious 
critic is entitled to some respect. 
- 


On the other hand, no amount of con- 
cession will admit the possibility that the 
American team received, at the hands of 
the British officials and a certain portion 
of the British press, absolutely fair play. 
We are not going to discuss the alleged 
fouling of the English army officer by 
Mr. Carpenter of Cornell in the four hun- 
dred metre race, or any other of the 
muddled points. It can all be summed 
up in one simple question. Is it possible 
for any man to believe, no matter how 
strong his pro-British sympathies are, 
that had it been an English runner who 
was following Dorando into the Stadium 
at the end of the Marathon, the English 
officials would have rushed out on the 
track and carried the Italian over the 
finishing line in their anxiety to see him 
win the race or at least to be the first to 
break the tape? Indeed it was not sur- 
prising that absolute fair play was not 
found ; but it was surprising that absolute 
fair play was so confidently expected. 
There is no person on earth who talks so 
much about fair play as the Briton. But 
he values it so much that he sees to it that 
it is kept exclusively for Britons and is 
not lavishly wasted on the “outlander.” 

co 


Just as the English might weave a 
strong indictment against the American 
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Olympic Team from the American news- 
papers of last winter, so it is quite easy 
to explode that farcical and moth-eaten 
humbug of “British Fair Play” by simple 
reference to the books on English sport 
written by English writers. In doing so 
you attack less the Briton’s sense of jus- 
tice than his sense of perception. Turn 
to such books as Pugilistica, and Boxers 
and Their Battles, which deal with the 
annals of the British prize ring, once one 
of the most cherished of British institu- 
tions. What a strange, incomprehensible 
monument to national nearsightedness all 
this literature is! On one page you will 
read the loftiest panegyrics to “British 
fair play and the prowess of the British 
arm,” and be informed every five lines or 
so that “Britons never, never shall be 
slaves.” On the next page, with the 
most beautiful gravity the historian will 
tell you of the battle between Tom Cribb, 
the British champion, and the American 
challenger Molyneux—how, when the 
battle seemed to be going against the 
Englishman, the spectators howled curses 
and imprecations at the foreigner and 
kicked at him through the ropes; how 
Molyneux’s own English seconds con- 
spired to bring about his defeat; how, at 
a very critical moment, the referee him- 
self (will it be believed that at this point 
the historian actually pauses to describe 
him as a fine old specimen of the English 
sportsman) rushed over to Cribb’s corner 
crying, “Tom! For God’s sake, don’t let 
him win.” 
» 

There is a story which Englishmen 
seem never to grow weary of repeating as 
an example of fine old English repartee. 
Once, many years ago, the Derby was 
won by a French horse, and as the winner 
crossed the finish line an enthusiastic 
French sportsman was heard to remark: 
“Waterloo is avenged!” A great English 
duke who was standing by turned and 
said: “Yes, you ran well on both occa- 
sions.” The nobleman’s remark was 
natural enough. It was the peevish out- 
burst of a bad loser and a worse host. 
The surprising and significant part of the 
matter is that Englishmen have persisted 
in holding up his words as something for 
Britons to chuckle over and to tell their 
sons. To this day the story crops ex- 
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ultantly up in English newspapers from 
month to month, under some such caption 
as “An English Nobleman’s Witty Reply” 
or “Crushing Rejoinder of His Grace the 
Duke of Suggest to an English- 
man that His Grace’s remark was credit- 
able to him neither as a sportsman nor 
as a gentleman and he will stare. Un- 
fortunately, the spirit which animated 
His Grace has been rather too character- 
istic of Englishmen, regardless of social 
rank, whenever British athletic prestige 
was threatened. 





A propos of the reception given to the 
American Olympic Team after their re- 
turn by the President at his home at 
Sagamore Hill we wonder how many of 
our readers noticed the little bit of dia- 
logue which we are printing below. It 
is beautifully significant. 


After the formal address, the President 
sauntered among the men, stopping to talk 
to this one, slapping another familiarly on the 
back, and whispering something confidential 
to a third. 

“Hello, Mike,” said the President to Mike 
Murphy, the trainer; “I don’t believe I need 
any introduction to you.” 

“No; we've met before, Teddy—beg par- 
don, I mean Mr. President,” said Murphy with 
a grin. At this juncture some one proposed 
three cheers “for the greatest President the 
country ever had,” and the yell that went up 
almost raised the roof. 


e 


Perhaps it is here, as a sort of trailer to 
the whole subject of the Olympic Games, 
that we can best call attention to Mr. 
James B. Connolly’s An Olympic Victor. 
It is not a surprising tale because, to any 
one who has followed Mr. Connolly’s 
stories, notably those included in the vol- 
ume Out of Gloucester, good work from 
him is not surprising. But it is rather in- 
teresting that a man who is a member of 
the American team which competed at 
the games in Athens in 1896 should have 
taken a Greek for his hero, and adapted 
himself so thoroughly to the Greek point 
of view. There is a very pretty love 
story in An Olympic Victor, but that is of 
minor importance. The real achievement 
of this book lies in the very graphic and 














thrilling description of the great race it- 
self. Along this particular line it is one 
of the best bits of writing that we have 
seen for a long time. 


ad 
If the circulation of a popular maga- 


zine is to be maintained, a certain portion 
of its contents must, no 


“Happy doubt, be distasteful to 
Thought” its editor as a rational 
Journalism person. That which de- 


lights him as an editor 
will often be revolting to him as a human 
being. This would not apply to editors 
like Mr. Bok, in this country, and Mr. 
W. T. Stead, in England, who are by 
nature merely editors, that is to say, de- 
fective human beings, mentally cotermi- 
nous with their magazines. But it is true 
of popular magazines generally that a 
good deal of what is idiotic in them will 
seem so even to their editors. It is prob- 
ably true of the Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post, whose editor may have 
felt all a sensible man’s aversion to a 
certain “symposium” which, perhaps for 
business reasons only, appeared in the 
issue of August 15th. It is entitled “If I 
Should Die Next Week,” and consists of 
the replies received in answer to a circu- 
lar addressed to fifty conspicuous Ameri- 
cans and containing this question: “If 
you knew that but seven days of life 
were left you, how would you use them?” 
The compiler professes to be much 
pleased with the result. “Curious an- 
swers I received, as curious as the ques- 
tion itself—serious, humorous, cynical, 
gay.” As a matter of fact, although the 
question was evaded in two instances 
with a strained kind of facetiousness, the 
replies were just what they always are in 
these circumstances, goody-goody and 
quite meaningless. Perhaps it is the re- 
venge of celebrities when pumped by, 
editors for “free copy.” Perhaps it is only 
the weak or damaged celebrities that ever 
succumb to the overtures of “happy 
thought” journalism. But on this as on 
similar occasions the celebrities seemed 
very sad prigs indeed. Chauncey M. Depew 
“would first make his peace with Heaven” 
and then spend his last day at Yale—thus 
compromising, though unconsciously, to 
the end. The Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
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Brady would first settle his business af- 
fairs in order to “obviate troubles for 
those I should leave behind who are de- 
pendent upon me.” He would then so 
conduct himself that “they might have 
sweet and happy memories” of him. The 
Rev. Charles F. Aked would try to spend 
a little more time at home with those who 
love him best, but except for that would 
go on doing what he is now doing. Gov- 
ernor Buchtel, of Colorado, also is cer- 
tain that he would continue as at present, 
“attending to every duty each day as I 
came to it’”’ and saying “my prayers each 
day, in harmony with habits which were 
formed when I was a boy.” David War- 
field would keep steadily busy with his 
consciénce. Governor Vardaman of Mis- 
sissippi replies with brevity but fervour 
that he would spend that last week “in 
the service of his fellow-man.” Just one 
sign of flesh and blood in the whole waxy 
collection, and that was from Mr, George 
3arr McCutcheon, who had the grace to 
own an honest doubt as to the strength 
and beauty of his character at the end. 
“TI cannot even so much as imagine my- 
self,” said he, “adhering to any set or 
prescribed purpose if I knew fully that 
I had but one week left of life.” It was 
the only reply at all comparable in can- 
dour to the quiet sufficiency of the waste- 
basket, which, to the credit of the gen- 
eral intelligence of celebrities, was the 
destination of most of the circulars. 


ad 


The ready answer to any protest is 
that the editor knows his business and 
that what you see in a successful maga- 
zine is there because the “public wants 
it”; also that it is quite harmless to those 
who like it and may be skipped by those 
who do not. Nevertheless things are 
omitted from popular magazines merely 
on the score of imbecility, and that quite 
arbitrarily, without investigating before- 
hand the numerical importance of the 
imbecile demand; although the experi- 
ence of the yellow journals iias shown 
that readers may profitably be found far 
lower in the scale of animal life than had 
hitherto been suspected. From the point 
of view of a protozoic evening paper any. 
popular magazine is supercilious and in- 
tellectual. It is still true that, journalism 
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is in part a profession and not altogether 
a menial occupation. Professor Bliss 
Perry, who in one of his obsequious talks 
to readers of the Atlantic Monthly styled 
himself their cook, caterer or boarding- 
house keeper, is easily refuted by the files 
of his own magazine, which has always 
owed more to the despotic personal stand- 
ard of its editors than to any study of 
the reader’s wants. Journalism will, of 
course, deserve the title of profession 
only so long as there is an entire willing- 
ness on the part of editors that a certain 
and perhaps numerous class of readers 
should go hang themselves. It may be 
that those who delight in expedients like 
the one described can now safely be in- 
cluded in that class. After all, journalistic 
devices do in time wear out and the 
“symposium,” as we barbarously call it, 
though golden enough to the first goose 
who laid it, has been only a china nest 
egg for many years. More than ten years 
ago Mr. John Brisben Walker was asking 
all the great plumbers, bank presidents, 
authors, parsons, actors and _ballet- 
dancers whether they feared death more 
than poverty. Last winter Mr. Stead 
was busily compiling the returns from an 
intimate circular asking authors about 
the needs and present status of their 
stomachs. Meanwhile and since the 


newspapers have kept steadily at it,” 


“drawing” bishops, pugilists and the larg- 
est stockholders on the kind of woman to 
marry and the greatest thing in the world, 
and whether they would live their lives 
over again if they could. The quality of 
the answers has remained the same 
throughout. Sooner or later this trade 
in the blind side of mere celebrities must 
reach the point of diminishing returns, 
Even now so prosperous a paper as the 
Saturday Evening Post could perhaps 
afford the luxury of dispensing with it. 
But, they say, the public wants to hear 
from the people who are “in the thick of 
things,” and what is it, after all, but put- 
ting down on paper what is in their 
minds? Unfortunately that is a trouble- 
some little trick to learn, and the man 
who is “in the public eye” on some other 
account very seldom learns it. He puts 
something on paper, to be sure, but it is 
not his mind. You could no more guess 
his abilities from it than from his pocket- 
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handkerchief. Even now an editor will 
not print facsimiles of the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of leading citizens. There is a 
sort of standard left, to which a patient 
reformer may appeal. 


RZ 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes, the historian, 


who contributes to the September Atlantic 
a paper on Godkin, recalls 


The — many interesting facts 
Opposite and impressions about 
Extreme his editorship. He em- 


phasises anew the quality 
of Godkin’s readers as opposed to their 
number. 


At different times, he says, while Godkin 
was editor, the Nation’ stated its exact circu- 
lation, which, as I remember it, was about 
10,000, and it probably had 50,000 readers. 
As many of the readers were in the class of 
Lowell, its indirect influence was immense. 
Emerson said that the Nation had “breadth, 
variety, self-sustainment, and an admirable 
style of thought and expression.”—“I owe 
much to the Nation,’ wrote Francis Park- 
man. “I regard it as the most valuable of 
American journals and feel that the best in- 
terests of the country are doubly involved in 
its success.”—“What an influence you have!” 
said George William Curtis to Godkin. ‘What 
a sanitary element ‘in our affairs the Nation 
is!’"—“To my generation,” wrote William 
James, “Godkin’s was certainly the towering 
influence in all thought concerning public af- 
fairs, and indirectly his influence has certainly 
been more pervasive than of any other writer 
of the generation, for he influenced other 
writers who never quoted him, and deter- 
mined the whole current of discussion.”— 
“When the work of this century is summed 
up,” wrote Charles Eliot Norton to Godkin. 
“what you have done for the good old cause 
of civilisation, the cause which is always de- 
feated, but always after defeat taking more 
advanced position than before—what you 
have done for this cause will count for much.” 
—“I am conscious,” wrote President Eliot to 
Godkin, “that the Nation has had a decided 
effect on my opinions and my actions for 
nearly forty years; and I believe it has had 
like effect on thousands of educated Ameri- 
cans,” 

A string of quotations, as is well known, is 
wearisome; but the importance of the point 
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I am trying to make will perhaps justify one 


more. “I find myself so thoroughly agreeing 
with the Nation always,’’ wrote Lowell, “that 
I am half persuaded that I edit it myself!” 
Truly, Lowell had a good company: Emerson, 
Parkman, Curtis, Norton, James, Eliot—all 
teachers in various ways. . . . It would be 
difficult to find anywhere in the country an 
educated man whose thought was not af- 
fected by some one of these seven; and their 
influence on editorial writers for newspapers 
was remarkable. These seven were all taught 
by Godkin. 


Mr. Rhodes, as a student in Chicago 
University in the years just following the 
war and later as a business man in Cleve- 
land, had opportunities for observing 
Godkin’s influence in the West— 


Before I touch on certain specifications I 
must premise that the influence of this journal 
on a Westerner, who read it in a receptive 
spirit, was probably more potent than on one 
living in the East. The arrogance of a higher 
civilisation in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia than elsewhere in the United States, 
the term “wild and woolly West” applied to 
the region west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
is somewhat irritating to a Westerner. Yet 
it remains none the less true that, other things 
being equal, a man living in the environment 
of Boston or New York would haye arrived 
more easily and more quickly at certain sound 
political views I shall proceed to specify than 
he would while living in Cleveland or Chi- 
cago. The gospel which Godkin preached was 
needed much more in the West than in the 
East; and his disciples in the Western coun- 
try had for him a high degree of reverence. 
In the biography of Godkin, allusion is made 
to the small pecuniary returns for his work, 
but in thinking of him we never considered 
the money question. We supposed that he 
made a living; we knew from his articles that 
he was a gentleman and saw much of good 
society, and there was not one of us who 
would not rather have been in his shoes than 
in those of the richest man in New York. 
We placed such trust in him—which his life 
shows to have been abundantly justified—that 
we should have lost all confidence in human 
nature had he ever been tempted by place or 
profit. And his influence was abiding. Presi- 
dents, statesmen, senators, congressmen rose 
and fell; political administrations changed; 
good, bad, and weak public men passed away; 
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but Godkin preached to us every week a timely 
and cogent sermon. 


The sound teachings for which Mr. 
Rhodes gives special credit to the Nation 
are civil service reform, the sound money 
arguments in the “greenback craze” of 
1869-75, and on the silver question of 
1878, the opposition to protection, the 
ideas on Reconstruction, on carpet-bag- 
gers, municipal government and many 
minor measures, such as the International 
Copyright Bill. On the other hand, he 
sums up fairly the faults attributed to 
Godkin by his many critics: his un- 
willingness to retract charges shown to 
be unfounded or to correct mistakes ; his 
“fault-finding” or “scolding”; his ten- 
dency to paint public affairs so black that 
decent men were deterred from taking 


part in them; his essentially alien point 
of view— 


Some readers who admired the Nation told 
Mr. Bryce that they did not want “to be 


taught by a European how to run this re- 
public.” 


Mr. Rhodes assigns to the year 1895 
the beginning of Godkin’s extreme stage 
of pessimism, fixing the date, apparently, 
with great precision— 

In 1894, however, 
Forum: 


Godkin wrote in the 
“There is probably no government 
in the world to-day as stable as that of the 
United States. The chief advantage of demo- 
cratic government is, in a country like this, 
the enormous force it can command in an 
emergency.” But next year his pessimisim is 
clearly apparent. On January 12, 1895, he 
wrote to Norton: You and I are not san- 
guine about the future of democracy. I think 
we shall have a long period of decline like 
that which followed (?) the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and then a _ recrtidescence 
under some other form of society.” 


But in his final estimate Mr. Rhodes 
says: 


If it will help any one to a better apprecia- 
tion of the man, let Godkin be regarded as 
“a chiel amang us takin’ notes’; as an ob- 
server not so philosophic as Tocqueville, not so 
genial and sympathetic as Bryce. Yet, whether 
we look upon him as an Irishman, an Eng- 
lishman, or an American, let us rejoice that 
he cast his lot with us, and that we have had 
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the benefit of his illuminating pen. He was 
not always right; he was sometimes unjust; 
he often told the truth with ‘needless as- 
perity,” as Parkman put it; but his merits so 
outweighed his defects that he had a marked 
influence on opinion and probably on history, 
during his thirty-five years of journalistic 
work, when, according to James Bryce, he 
showed a courage such as is rare everywhere. 


Fair as this estimate is, and well forti- 
fied by eminent names, it is too much con- 
fined to terms of moral worth. There is 
still a touch of the funeral sermon in all 
that Godkin’s admirers say about him. 
They foot up the good causes and the 
sound principles, deduct the pessimism and 
declare a balance for “good morals and 
civilisation.” Yet the good causes have 
been advocated with equal zeal by fools, 
and the sound principles have been shared 
with the dreariest old prosers that ever 
lived, and as to pessimism, we all know 


that if it once achieves a good literary - 


form the world cannot get along without 
it. He did more to allay weariness than 
any other journalist of his time. We 
look back upon him now as a diffuser of 
intellectual animation, the last distinct 
personal figure in our journalism, differ- 
ing from others so much more in natural 
gifts than in virtues, that we lack the 
patience to cast his heavenly account. 
7 


The spirit of Tolstoy, the moralist, has 
seldom been so well expressed as in a 
brief paper contributed 
by Mr. Simeon Strunsky 
to the New York Nation 
of August 27th. Current 
discussion of Tolstoy 
seems to alternate between an admiration 
that cannot give an account of itself, and 
a dislike that expresses itself in flippancy. 
British criticism on this subject has been 
especially insular and class-bound. Even 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s glancing sympa- 
thies and quick imagination could strike 
no fire here, and his essay on Tolstoy in 
Varied Types does little more than make 
out a “case” for some conventionalities 
which are quite able to take care of them- 
selves. Where Mr. Chesterton failed, it 
is natural that most of the writers who 
were sufficiently “sound” to be admitted 
to the British magazines should be very 


An Estimate 
of Tolstoy 
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deadening indeed. Perhaps the lowest 
point was reached a month or two ago 
when a Mr. Rowland Strong, writing in 
an English review, explained all Tolstoy’s 
teachings by the term “Political Maso- 
chism” because he dwells so much on the 
details of political murders— 


Truth is stranger than fiction, and the maso- 
chist explanation of Tolstoy’s philosophy, 
however strange it may seem, is probably the 
true one, and would be acceptable by any one 
who knows Russia. His style, both in his 
political lucubrations and in his novels, re- 
veals it on every page. Purely mental and 
spiritual, this aberration constitutes none the 
less, when allied with the genius and frenzied 
energy of Tolstoy, a terrible danger to people 
at large, and to the Russian people in partic- 
ular. 


After a long string of these trivialities 
it was especially agreeable to find a critic 
ready to face Tolstoy’s revolutionary 
simplicities, neither fainting away be- 
cause they are revolutionary nor scoffing 
because they are simplicities. The tone 
of Mr. Strunsky’s article may be inferred 
from the following passage : 


This lame old world, it is to be presumed, 
must stumble on toward its fate over the zig- 
zag paths of compromise. Our need is all the 
greater for counsellors of perfection whoshall 
at least mark the limits of the course on either 
side. It is good that every now and then we 
shall be wrenched from the soft bed of com- 
placency, find the fragments of our little com- 
promises and conventions scattered about our 
feet, and have our blinking eyes turned to- 
ward the full light. Why complain? We can 
be trusted to go to sleep again soon enough. 
It is easy to criticise the theories of Tolstoy; 
easy, or, as you take it, extremely hard; for 
when a man questions the solidity of the very 
ground you stand on, what common meeting- 
place can there be? Yet, therein, as I have 
said, lies Tolstoy’s peculiar service. If a 
Nietzsche, with supreme audacity, announces 
his belief in dominion and servitude as the 
social ideal, he has played a useful part. We 
can only rejoice, however, that against him a 
Tolstoy (that service he expressly claims for 
himself) should choose to continue the ancient 
tradition of human brotherhood and love, as 
it has been formulated by the Chinese sages, 
by Buddha, by the Hebrew prophets, and by 
Christ. The little artists, the little philoso- 
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phers, and the little statesmen have been in- 
creasingly busy with their easy generalisations 
about unmoral art, unmoral philosophy, and 
unmoral statecraft. But it only needs a man 
to light up again the beacon fires of the old 
Law, if only once in several centuries, to send 
all these little theorists gibbering into the 
shadows. When such a man appears, the world 
instinctively yields him its respect as it now 
does to Tolstoy. 
4 
Professor William A. Locy, of North- 
western University, has rendered the gen- 
eral reader a great ser- 


For the vice in his Biology and Its 
Benefit of Makers. It is an unpre- 
the Laity tentious, clear, untechni- 


cal account of the de- 
velopment of biology along its main lines, 
its epochs, discoveries, and theories, and 
includes brief sketches of the chief con- 
tributors to the science, estimates of their 
work and summaries of the controversies 
to which their new ideas gave rise. It is 
not a beginner’s text-book or a work in 
popular science, but the attempt of a 
specialist to tell a plain tale for the benefit 
of intelligent outsiders about the progress 
of his science as a whole. There have 
been several such attempts in recent 
years and the prospects of laymen have 
begun to brighten. Of popularisers there 
have always been a plenty—whose science 
is like the newspaper “medicine” which 
makes the doctors laugh—but we refer to 
books on heredity and evolution, clearly 
and competently written, of which Pro- 
fessor Osborne’s From the Greeks to 
Darwin is one of the best recent ex- 
amples. There seems a tendency on the 
part of specialists to reassert a claim to 
the English language. Last year the pro- 
fessors at Columbia University delivered 
lectures before their colleagues, each on 
the recent progress of his own general 
subject, and they were afterward printed 
by the university press. Some of them 
were admirable. Whoever conceived 
the idea should be sent as a missionary. 
to other colleges if they have not already 
followed Columbia’s example. We are 
learning that specialists are not so far, 
gone as we had feared. Parts of a 
specialist’s acquisition can often be re- 
translated into terms of human inter- 
course without interfering with his fur- 
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ther researches. But you have to be very 
cautious with him and argue long and 
hard to prove that your motive is not 
frivolous and “popular.” Professor 
Locy’s book shows an unusual apprehen- 
sion of the outsider’s state of mind. It 
anticipates the natural questions. Its 
advantage over its predecessors is its 
wider range, bringing together essential 
information that has hitherto been scat- 
tered through many volumes. Its chief 
defect is that bias of progress which 
makes the modern scientist so tiresome 
in matters requiring a sense of historical 
perspective—the belabouring of the “Dark 
Ages,” the Church, authority and the 
Schoolmen, 


All this led to the referring of questions as 
to their truth or error to authority as the 
source of knowledge, and resulted in a com- 
plete eclipse of reason. Amusing illustrations 
of the situation are abundant; as when, in the 
Middle Ages, the question of the number of 
teeth in the horse was debated with great heat 
in many contentious writings. Apparently 
none of the contestants thought of the simple 
expedient of counting them, but tried only to 
sustain their position by reference to authority. 
Again, one who noticed spots on the sun be- 
came convinced of the error of his eyes be- 
cause Aristotle had somewhere written, “The 
face of the sun is immaculate.” 


It is curious that a scientist, when he is 
trying to be historical, takes precisely the 
opposite course to an historian who is 
trying to be scientific. The one sneers at 
lost causes and hurries back to his own 
century ; the other tries his best to detach 
himself from his own time far enough 
to ascertain what earlier men were like. 
The joke on the Middle Ages is some- 
what threadbare. Not from any Papal 
view of “pestilential novelties,” but from 
sheer curiosity we are mainly interested 
in what the Middle Ages can say for 
themselves. 

© 


It is not in any spirit of direct criticism 
of The Moneychangers that we venture 
the opinion that Mr. 

“The Upton aspen ap > 
»a popular novelist wil 
ae ama cae soon be at an end. The 
Moneychangers is likely 

to enjoy considerable success, and a suc- 
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cess that is not entirely undeserved. But 
we think most persons will lay aside the 
book with the mental comment that they. 
“have had just about enough of this sort 
of thing,” and a fatigued determination to 
avoid it in the future. For the kind of 
writing in which Mr. Sinclair indulges 
provides a temporary unhealthy stimula- 
tion which is inevitably followed by the 
reaction. We have now reached the point 
of laying aside The Moneychangers with 
the conviction that the reaction has 


arrived. 
* 


As a matter of fact The Metropolis, 
which was published last winter, and The 
Moneychangers are simply two parts of 
the same story Which Mr. Sinclair, for 
reasons known to himself, saw fit to issue 














THE WORST MS, OF 1908 


We had thought of printing the above as a puz- 
zie and offering a prize forasolution. Instead we 
are presenting it merely as a specimen of superlatively 
dreadful manuscript, with the further very necessary 
information that it is the first part of a ballade by Miss 
Carolyn Wells. Perhaps the fact that it was written 


on shipboard while crossing the Atlantic may be con- 
sidered an extenuating circumstance. 
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as two separate books. The narrative 
has no plot in particular, and it may be 
the intention of the author to give us two 
or three more instalments in the same 
vein. We do not, however, think that he 
will do so. In the first place, we do not 
think that there will be manifested any 
extravagant desire to publish them; and 
in the second place (this is of more im- 
portance) we have an idea that Mr. Sin- 
clair’s fund of scandalous stories and 
newspaper clippings is about used up. 
There is a familiar ring about a number 
of the most spicy anecdotes of The 
Moneychangers. One or two of them we 
recognise unquestionably as repetitions of 
anecdotes that the author had already in- 
corporated in The Metropolis. 


: 


On account of the ease with which any 
one could identify the originals of the 
persons who played the major parts in 
the narrative we regarded The Metropolis 
when it appeared as about the limit of in- 
discretion. That was because we had not 
read The Moneychangers. ‘The later 
book, in the main, follows the fortunes 
of the same characters—Reggie Mann, of 
the gold bracelet and the painted face; 
Mrs. Devon, the undisputed mistress of 
New York society ; Siegfried Harvey, the 
famous cross-country rider and polo man, 
who had been named after a race horse; 
the Robert Wallings, with their three 
million dollar palace at Newport; Jim 
Hegan, the great railroad king; and all 
the rest. But the sinister and dominating 
figure of The Moneychangers is that of 
Dan Waterman, who, if we are to credit 
the narrative, not only brought about the 
wreck of the Gotham Trust Company 
and the ensuing panic, but did so for the 
purpose of ruining the president of the 
trust company, Stanley Ryder, because 
the latter had been successful in the pur- 
suit of the woman whom Waterman had 
courted in vain. Ryder, driven to des- 
peration, commits suicide by shooting 
himself. This is one of Mr. Sinclair’s 
delicate touches. He is about as reticent 
in dealing with Dan Waterman. The 
latter, we are told, is the master of the 
banks; he is a great collector of paint- 
ings ; he is the owner of the yacht Briinn- 
hilde, which may be seen in the sheltered 
























place near Castle Garden known as “The 
Millionaire’s Basin” ; he passes the plate 
in the Church of the Blessed Virgin. 
There are other details, to which we shall 
not allude, which are exceedingly un- 
complimentary. 

4 


There is a good dramatic chapter to- 
ward the end of The Moneychangers. 
Waterman, ready to strike the blow that 
shall break the Gotham Trust Company 
and crush Stanley Ryder, has ordered a 
secret conference of the great financiers. 
A suite of eight rooms in one of the big 
New York hotels has been engaged for 
the purposes of the meeting. Bates, a 
newspaper man, has an inkling of what 
is about to happen, and enlists the ser- 
vices of Allen Montague, the lay figure 
who is pushed forward as the hero of 
this story as he was the hero of The 
Metropolis. Montague engages a room 
in the hotel directly over the suite in 
which the conference is being held. From 
the window of this room a reporter is let 
down by a rope to a position in which he 
can overhear what is going on at the 
meeting. By means of a cord the man 
at the end of the rope signals to Bates in 
the room above. He first spells out the 
names of those who are present. Finally 
the meeting gets to serious business : 

“Listen,” said Bates, and leaned out of the 
could catch faintly the sounds 
of a deep voice in the consultation room. 


window. He 


spelled Rodney. 
has 


**W-a-t-e-r-m-a-n,” 


“I guess business begun,” whispered 
Bates. 
“Situation intolerable,”’ 
“End wildcat banking.” 
“That means end of opposition to me,” 
the other’s comment. 


“Duval assents,” 


spelled Rodney. 


was 


continued Rodney. 

The two in the window were on edge by 
this time. 

“But they'll get the 
pretty soon,’ whispered Bates; 
did. 

The next two words which the cord spelled 
out made Montague sit up and clutch the arms 
of his chair again. 

“Gotham Trust!” 

“Ah!” whispered 
not a sound. 
“Ryder misusing,” spelled the cord. 


speech-making 
and indeed they 


past 


Bates. 


Montague made 
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AMBROSE BIERCE 


A uniform edition of the works of Ambrose Bierce has been 
announced for early publication 


Bates seized his companion by the arm, and 
leaned close to him. “By the Lord!” he whis- 
pered breathlessly, “I wonder if they're going 
to smash the Gotham Trust!” 

“Refuse clearing,” spelled 
Montague felt Bates’s hand trembling. 
refuse to clear for Ryder!” he panted. 

Montague was beyond all speech; he sat as 
if turned to stone. 

“To-morrow morning,” spelled the cord. 

Bates could hardly keep still for his excite- 
ment. 

“Do you catch what that means?” he whis- 
pered. “The Clearing-house is to throw out 
the Gotham Trust!’ 


Rodney; and 


“They 


“Why, they'll wreck it!’ panted the other. 

“My God, my God, they’re mad!” cried 
Bates. “Don’t they realise what they'll do? 
There'll be a panic such as New York has 
never seen before! It will bring down every 
bank in the city! The Gotham Trust! Think 
of it!—the Gotham Trust!” 

“Prentice objects,” came Rodney’s next mes- 
sage. 

“Objects! 


”” exclaimed Bates, striking his 
knee in repressed excitement. “I should 
think he might object. If the Gotham 
Trust goes down, the Trust Company of 
the Republic won't live for twenty-four 


hours.”’ 



































































“Afraid,” 
angry.” 

“Much he has to lose,”’ muttered Bates. 

Montague started up and began to pace the 
room. “Qh, this is horrible, horrible!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘‘Waterman protect Prentice,” spelled Rod- 
ney. “Insist turn out Ryder. Withdraw 
funds.” 

“There’s no doubt of it,’ whispered Bates; 
“they can finish him if they choose. But oh, 
my Lord, what will happen in New York 
to-morrow !” 

“Ward protect legitimate banks,’ was the 
next message. 

“The little whelp!” sneered Bates. “By 
legitimate banks he means those that back his 
syndicates. A lot of protecting he will do!” 

But then the newspaper man in Bates rose 
to the surface. “Oh, what a story,” he whis- 
pered, clenching his hands and pounding his 
knees. “Oh, what a story!” 

Montague carried away but a faint recollec- 
tion of the rest of Rodney’s communications ; 
he was too much overwhelmed by his own 
thoughts. Bates, however, continued to spell 
out the words; and he caught the statement 
that General Prentice, who was a director in 
the Gotham Trust, was to vote against any 
plan to close the doors of that institution. 
While they were after it, they were going to 
finish it. 

Also he caught the sentence, “Panic useful, 
curb President!” And he heard Bates’s ex- 
cited exclamations over that. “Did you catch 
that?” he cried. “That’s Waterman! Oh, the 
nerve of it! We are in at the making of 
history to-night, Mr. Montague.” 





spelled the cord. “Patterson 


’ 


z 


While one can hardly say that it is 
just a step from Mr. Sinclair’s The 
Moneychangers to Mr. 

“Potted John Kendrick Bangs’s 
Fiction” Potted Fiction, somehow, 
when we laid aside the 

first book we _ instinc- 

tively picked up the second. Mr. Bangs’s 
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amusing little volume is described in a 
sub-title as “Being a series of extracts 
from the world’s best sellers put up in 
thin slices for hurried consumers.” The 
first extract is entitled “Rollo in the 
Metrolopus.” It purports to be from the 
pen of Dopton Hotair. Obviously Mr. 
Bangs is only a little more discreet in 
disguising the persons that he has in mind 
than is Mr. Sinclair. After reading the 
following paragraph we wonder if it 
could possibly be Mr. Bangs’s intention 
to parody Mr. Sinclair. 


Rollo crawled up into the upper berth at the 
rear of the motor, but he found it impossible 
to sleep. The excitement of the day had been 
too much for him and, besides, he did not wish 
to miss any of the scenery. 

“What river is this?” he asked, as the car 
passed over the East River. 

“It’s the East River,” said Monty. “It con- 
nects Mr. John D. Pocantico’s private sound on 
the north with Colonel Skibo’s ocean. Mr. 
Pocantico is very nice about it and lets the 
public use it whenever they want to—fact is, 
all these rich men are mighty decent about 
their property. Colonel Skibo doesn’t charge 
a cent when anybody comes along and wants 
to bathe in his ocean, and you have seen for 
yourself how Mr. Moneybags permits the chil- 
dren of the poor to play in his Central Park 
and ride on his street cars.” 

“And yet they are held up by socialistic 
writers as being selfish men,” said Rollo. 

“Yes,” said Monty, “they are. It’s a great 
shame, and I don’t wonder that a lot of our 
billionaires are going abroad to live.” 

As Monty spoke the car, turning a sharp 
curve, crashed into a milk wagon and in a 
moment the scene was bathed in white. 

“Don’t stop,” Monty telephoned to the 
chauffeur. “Chuck out one of those bunches 
of Transcontinental Bonds and haul in our 
number.” 

“We are using Major Skinner’s number this 
afternoon, sir,” returned the chauffeur. 

“Oh, all right,” said Monty. “Let it go, 
then, and keep the bonds until we kill a hen.” 
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TO FATHER TABB 


Father Tabb is going blind 


Though the night fall 
Upon a poet’s eyes, 

His heart holds earth and skies, 
The seas, the stars and all 
The clues to Paradise. 


Though his head lie on stone 
In the deep dark, 
The ladder of his dream shall climb 
Unto the throne, 
His bed shall mark 
A Bethel for all time. 
John Macy. 


SIR WILLIAM SWENCK GILBERT 


The dean of living librettists 


THE LIBRETTIST AND HIS PROFITS 


BONNY,” the fat man 
Ssaid, “if you ain't in 
g politics, and you want to 


A 
N The comic opera has 


Ke § no aim but sheer amuse- 
ment; no deadly educational purpose 


lurks in its ammunition. We possess few 


accurate examples of its original defi- 
nition: it has grown in name to embrace 
any stage presentation with songs and 
skirts, jingles and jests, designed solely to 
pass the time agreeably for tired men- 
talities. In the finer type of comic opera, 
where a serious attempt is made to create 
an impression of unity in story, song and 
circumstance, the librettist may some- 
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GEORGE 





ADE 


Mr. Ade enjoying life on the farm he purchased with the profits from 7he Sultan of Sulu 


times possess considerable ability. Meilhac 
and Halévy’s libretti are classics. The 
whimsical libretti of Sir William Swenck 
Gilbert are charming as literature, and 
they have created a standard which has 
seldom been equalled. One recalls readily 
the “esthetic pose” which Patience killed 
—proving what a vehicle of useful satire 
a libretto can be. But while there are 
occasional examples of this type, very 
often and quite frankly the librettist is the 
word-hack who feeds the characters with 
sufficient talk to give the chorus girls a 
chance to change costumes; or his name 
is a corporation which covers a multitude 
of individual sins. 
How THE Lipretrist Works 

To appreciate fully how much capital 
in energy and ideas a librettist must ex- 
pend to earn his income, a word as to the 
way he works may be illuminating. The 
more ambitious “books” which aim at 
some concreteness of story—as the very 
clever libretti of Henry Blossom—are 
generally written around a personality. 
The author knows what the star wants 
and supplies the opportunities and the 
background. Often these make delight- 





ful entertainments of rare humour and 
great charm. When the star is a well- 
known knock-about comedian the author 
is supposed to allow him to build up his 
own part. Often the manager takes some 
well-known comedy, like School for Scan- 
dal, The Country Girl (Dolly Varden), 
etc., and tells the librettist to “chop it 
up.” The plot is adhered to, only effects 
are broadened and music interpolated. 
More generally it is made by a manager 
calling in a well-known “arranger.” 

“Smith, get busy: we want a review 
of all the hits of the season. Make it two 
sets: put one in Luna Park and the other 
on the Astor Roof. Work in a sheath- 
gown chorus ; make Salome and the Devil 
the leads. Got a merry-go-round song 
that’s a knock-out. Here’s the cast, you 
know what they can do. Rehearsals next 
week.” 

When the company assembles parts are 
given out and the principals generally 
work it out themselves: some “special- 
ties” are presented often by a vaudeville 
team specially engaged ; songs are intro- 
duced by well-known writers and the 
piece is ready to be tried “on the road.” 
It is then that the real work of the li- 
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brettist begins ; the dull spots brightened, 
new business arranged, new lyrics written 
for new effects. When the play is ready 
for New York, the librettist’s name is on 
the programme, although he is only typo- 
graphically responsible for the mélange. 
Yet, because this requires a specialised 
skill and much practical experience, he 
commands good returns. The entire busi- 
ness of this kind of entertainment has 
been concentrated in a few men who are 
often expert stage managers as_ well. 








HENRY M. BLOSSOM 


Mr. Blossom’s 7he Yankee Consul, Mile. Modiste, and 
The Red Mill have all been money makers. The last 
named opera ran in New York an entire season to an 
average weekly business of seventeen thousand 
dollars. 


These operas are all written and arranged 
under contract. 

To sell a new comic opera is almost 
impossible for an unknown man, since the 
financial risk is too great. Sometimes 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars are in- 
vested before the curtain rises. Man- 
agers prefer the man who has failed to 
the man who is untried. Strange as it 
may seem, in submitting a comic opera 
the book is always read first. It is more 
difficult to get a new and good book than 
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the catchy music which the audience 
alone remembers. 


THE LiIsBRETTIST OF YESTERDAY 


The librettist can make more to-day 
than formerly because everybody con- 
nected with his comic opera can make 
more. When: in 1728 John Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera—which was the earliest 
approach to comic opera as we know it— 
was produced the prices were five shil- 
lings for a box seat, three for the pit and 
two for the gallery. Its leading lady re- 
ceived thirty shillings a week—but man- 
aged to marry a duke in the bargain. 
The music was made up of over sixty 
Scotch and Irish songs. Gay received 
twelve hundred pounds for the sale of the 
opera. The manager made many times 
more. The opera had a phenomenal run 
of sixty-three consecutive nights—a thing 
unheard of, since the average run was 
three evenings. 

To-day these figures seem paltry. It 
isn’t the leading lady who marries the 
duke nowadays—it’s the chorus girl— 
but she receives from two to three hun- 
dred dollars a week by way of compen- 
sation. The star’s salary is often over 
five hundred dollars a week with a per- 
centage on the profits. Managers have 
made great fortunes out of single pro- 
ductions, and a successful librettist makes 
in a few months’ run more than Gay. A 
successful play comes very near solving 
the problem of perpetual motion. 

The direct cause, however, of this in- 
crease is due to the greater commercial- 
ism of the stage, the complete organisa- 
tion and the syndication of interests, not 
to a relatively superior quality of work- 
manship. The country is larger, prices 
are higher and interests are better pro- 
tected. A contrast will illustrate this 
change even in the last decade. 


“PINAFORE” AND “THE MERRY WIipow” 


Some thirty years ago Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Pinafore was produced in London. 
Since it was not protected by copyright 
it was instantly pirated in this country. 
Its success is stage history. Church 
choirs added it to their repertoire, and it 
is recorded that one hundred thousand 
barrel-organs were constructed to play 
nothing else. As one newspaper put it, 
































GEORGE M. COHAN 


He writes the libretto, is responsible for the lyrics 
and music, stages and produces the play, is part owner 
of the production, and acts in it as well. He drawsan 
income from each of these departments, and his yearly 
earnings are estimated at four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


“At present there are forty-two com- 
panies playing Pinafore. Companies 
formed after six P.M. yesterday are not 
included.” Its catch phrase, “What 
never? Well, hardly ever,” was deadly. 
It is related, for instance, that one editor 
barred his staff from using it. “It has 
occurred twenty times in as many articles 
yesterday. Never let me see it used 
again.” “What never?” was the unani- 
mous question. “Well, hardly ever” re- 
plied the wretched man. 

These facts are mentioned to recall its 
tremendous popularity. Realising how 
much money it was making, of which the 
authors and manager received absolutely 
nothing, D’Oyly Carte resolved to pro- 
duce the next opera in America first and 
thus protect it. The Pirates of Penzance 
was consequently presented on December 
31, 1879. So great was its success that 
the authors were offered five thousand 
pounds alone for the right to play another 
company in Boston. 

To-day all this trouble about copyright 
and piracy is simplified. One of the 
greatest successes in the history of comic 
opera, and an opera itself which will 
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compare in every particular with Pina- 
fore,isThe Merry Widow. She is with 
us, waltzing nightly, and gold-spangled 
dollars are still falling riotously as she 
whirls. Now it happens that the theatri- 
cal interests in Austria, being anxious to 
steal all the European successes without 
compensation, have avoided a copyright 
law: consequently The Merry Widow is 
not protected. Mr. Savage, however, 
having bought for ten thousand dollars 
the moral rights of the piece in America 
from Mr. Edwards, who obtained the en- 
tire English-speaking rights for eight 
thousand dollars, is not bothered by com- 
petition. This is due entirely to the 
Syndicate, who, owning an interest in 
the production, refuses to book in its 
theatres any other version. So great was 
this control that even when Mr. Weber 
wished to burlesque it, he was compelled 
to pay royalties to Mr. Savage, else he 
would have found no theatre on the road 














HARRY D. SMITH 


He has written libretti for over forty operas, among 
them Rob Roy, Robin Hood, The Fortune Teller, and 
The Wizard of the Nile. It is said that his average 
ee for years has been over a thousand dollars a 
week. 
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in which to play. In a published state- 
ment it is known that up to June 20th over 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
had been paid in royalties. Whether the 
authors or Mr. Edwards received all of 
this, or in what proportion it was divided, 
was not stated. 


Tue TRANSPLANTED LIBRETTO 


The importation and success of this 
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Viennese opera calls attention to the 
world-wide opportunities of the librettist 
and composer to-day. The theatrical busi- 
ness is so organised that representatives 
sit at the first night of all important pro- 
ductions, buying comic operas over night. 
Options are held on the work of all the 
successful writers. Of course, the com- 
poser makes more by this, for music, be- 
ing a universal language, does not need to 
be adapted. 











FRANZ LEHAR, COMPOSER 











LEO STEIN, LIBRETTIST 


Photograph of the authors of 7he Merry Widow, the greatest money maker of all light 
operas of recent years, taken at the five-hundredth performance in Vienna. 


VICTOR LEON, LIBRETTIST 





















Most of the more legitimate comic 
operas come to us from England, and 
their authors write for both markets. 
Their list is legion—from the Gilbert and 
Sullivan masterpieces through all the 
“Girl” series to the most recent Edna 
May success. Some of the most re- 
cent successes here have also been trans- 
ferred without adaptation to the English 
stage. The Belle of New York, the 
most conspicuous example, made over 
forty thousand .dollars for Hugh 
Morton. 

Yet it is a mistake to imagine all the 
librettists in England are rich by reason 
of this. The Provinces amount to little, 
and a musical play is intended only for 
London; receipts are lower there—one 
thousand five hundred pounds being an 
unusual week. A manager like George 
Edwards will probably receive ten per 
cent. on the gross weekly receipts of the 
American production; while the authors 
will divide among them three or four per 
cent. One famous English success was 
played in New York all last season with a 
set royalty of a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a week for the authors. Ameri- 
can managers at present are a bit shy of 
paying large royalties, for in recent years 
the English operas have not scored as 
formerly. Besides so many of them have 
to be “Americanised.” The necessity of 
arranging for an American public ac- 
counts for the bewildering number of 
names one finds on the playbill of the 
average importation. This has opened a 
profitable profession for the “play- 
doctor.” 

For this he receives a compensation 
depending on the amount of work. Some- 
times he will be given a fixed sum of 
one or two thousand dollars if it -is 
simply a question of polishing and re- 
arranging. More often he will have 
a stated sum in advance and a one 
per cent. interest in the production— 
which means, on a fair success, he 
will have an income of seventy-five dol- 
lars a week. Many managers also have 
men who do nothing but this and re- 
ceive a yearly salary from three ta 
five thousand dollars. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that the original librettist 
almost always continues to draw his 
royalties. 
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THE QUESTION oF CONTRACTS 


Because of these peculiar differences in 
the kind of work done by the librettist it 
is difficult to estimate accurately his in- 
come; since his income is dependent on 
the number of paid admissions, which 
changes nightly, one can only indirectly 
form some estimate from his contracts. 
But contracts depend, too, upon a man’s 
past success. A fair agreement, how- 
ever, where the librettist also writes the 
lyrics, will give him about two and a half 
to three per cent. on the weekly gross re- 
ceipts: the composer receiving the same 
share unless he is especially well known, 
where his royalties grow in proportion. 
Often this is on a sliding scale of per- 
centage ; three per cent. on five thousand 
dollars and five per cent. on all over. 
Consequently, if a comic opera plays to 
ten thousand a week it is possible for the 
librettist to make from three to five hun- 
dred dollars in royalties or over ten thou- 
sand a theatrical year of thirty weeks. 
There are months sometimes when he has 
no income. As a comic opera contains 
about ten thousand words, he receives 
the first week an income of five cents a 
word. Should his opera run twenty 
weeks he would have received the same 
sum per word President Roosevelt is said 
to be offered for his experiences in the 
jungle. 

While in a big success the producer 
will clear three or four times what the 
author receives, it must be remembered 
that so long as the opera is played the 
author receives royalties even during the 
losing weeks. And this suggests that the 
whole secret of success for the librettist 
lies in having a great number of plays 
running at once. Then, and then only, 
does he make the phenomenal returns 
attributed to him. Often two or three 
companies will produce his opera, and 
then, of course, he receives an income 
from each. 

As the novelist earns additionally to 
his book sale by possible serialisation or 
dramatisation, so the librettist, if he 
writes the lyrics, gains also by the sale 
of the songs. Occasionally the manager 
himself will have an interest in their sale, 
but more often this profit goes entirely to 
the composer and author. This amounts 
to considerable, for a fairly well-known 
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author will receive from two to four 
cents a copy for each song sold. The sale 
reaches many thousands at times. George 
M. Cohan’s income from his songs alone 
is over fifty thousand a year. 


Lyrics AND INTERPOLATED SONGS 


But often the lyrics are written by a 
special man. Frequently he will have a 
very small royalty interest, but he is 
usually paid a fixed sum of from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars per lyric, with an ad- 
ditional interest in the sale of the songs 
as mentioned above. On a great song 
success—and many operas have been 
saved by one song—he may make more 
than the librettist. 

And this leads to the importance of the 
interpolated song in modern comic opera. 
When a music publisher feels he has a 
“production” song, he has it played before 
the manager. If it is accepted and intro- 
duced the manager seldom pays for the 
right to use it. The publisher gives it so 
that he in turn will profit by the free ad- 
vertising given the song, if sung on Broad- 
way. It is then published with an ap- 
propriate cover design suggested by the 
play. The authors draw their royalties 
solely on its sale. 

In these days, when specialised talents 
are so eagerly sought, it is well to empha- 
sise that even when properly protected 
this elaborate system of royalties for 
libretti and songs is only a matter of re- 
cent growth. The songs which were 
introduced were bought outright by the 
publisher, who made all the profits. 
Sometimes even now a “book” is bought 
for a fixed sum, but it is the exception to 
what was once the habit. For a few hun- 
dred dollars the complete rights to some 
of the greatest successes have passed on 
to managers. 


Georce M. Conan 


In considering but briefly a few of the 
most conspicuous liberettists in America 
to-day George M. Cohan is easily first. 
He understands “what the people want” 
better than anybody now writing. One 
may dispute the quality, but there is al- 
ways an underlying principle in all his 
endeavours: movement and patriotism, 
with plenty of strings tied to Broadway 
and Forty-second Street. He always has 
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a story to tell and types to depict. Criti- 
cism fails before the fact that he succeeds. 
His case is peculiar: not only does he 
write the libretto, but he is alone re- 
sponsible for the lyrics and the music, 
stages and produces the play himself, is 
part owner of the production and acts in 
it as well. He draws an income from 
each of these departments. Little Johnny 
Jones, Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way, Running for Office, etc., have all 
been enormous successes. Since they 
have averaged over ten thousand a week, 
his weekly income as the librettist alone 
would amount to three thousand dollars. 
When one considers the salary he allows 
himself for the other functions, as well 
as for the sale of his songs, which he pub- 
lishes himself, it is not a far estimate to 
place his yearly earnirgs at four or five 
hundred thousand dollars. This is as 
phenomenal as it is exceptional, especially 
when one considers it has been made by 
a man just thirty and in the last eight 
years. He has no interests outside the 
theatre and generally invests his money 
in theatres. 


Harry B. SmitH 


In the capacious library of Harry B. 
Smith’s home there are rows and rows of 
rare books: first editions of all the poets 
and valuable manuscripts of every de- 
scription. He also possesses one of the 
finest collections of Cruikshank’s origi- 
nal drawings in existence. A former. 
newspaper man, he has been able to make 
a fortune during the last few years by his 
untiring labour. He has written libretti for 
over forty operas. Among the best known 
are Robin Hood, Rob Roy, The Fortune 
Teller, The Serenade, The Wizard of the 
Nile, etc. It is said his average income 
for years has been over a thousand a 
week. He was one of the first to de- 
mand a royalty interest in each of his 
productions and has the distinction of 
having written the finest American comic 
opera—Robin Hood. The published vol- 
ume of his lyrics shows a surprising lite- 
rary quality,.and in many of his operas 
there are traces of real poetry and feeling. 





Biossom, ADE AND OTHERS 


After the success of Checkers, Henry 
M. Blossom turned to comic opera. He 























has succeeded brilliantly with the three 
that he has written. The Yankee Consul, 
The Red Mill, Mlle. Modiste have all 
been big money makers. The Red Mill, 
for example, ran an entire season in New 
York to an average weekly business of 
seventeen thousand dollars. 

Though George Ade has become more 
identified with the legitimate comedy, his 
comic operas have not been unremunera- 
tive. The Sultan 6f Sulu ran an entire 
season in New York, and from its returns 
alone he was able to buy a large and val- 
uable farm. 

Frank Pixley, author of The Burgo- 
master and King Dodo, has also to his 
credit The Prince of Pilsen. This has 
been played all over the world and has 
had twelve New York engagements, 

Edgar Smith, conspicuous as chief 
librettist for Weber and Fields and 
adapter of many English successes ; Hugh 
Morton, author of The Belle of New 
York, The Whirl of the Town; John 
McNally, responsible for all of the Roger 
Brothers productions ; Glen Macdonough, 
the late Frederic Ranken, Richard Carle. 
author of his own productions, have all 
made handsome incomes. J. Cheever 
Goodwin has made large sums out of 
Wang, The Merry Monarch and others: 
but he sold outright his libretto of 
Evangeline. William Gill, who was re- 
sponsible for Adonis, did likewise. This 
opera, which Henry Dixey made famous, 
ran for eighty-five consecutive weeks— 
summer and winter—in the small Bijou 
Theatre to an average weekly business of 
fifty-six hundred dollars. It has also 
been revived several times. 

The record of the Savoy operas in 
England is noteworthy. For years, with 
great regularity, Gilbert and Sullivan 
produced Pinafore, The Mikado, Pa- 
tience, etc., which made them rich and 
famous. In eleven years Gilbert is known 
to have received four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars as his share. This sum 
has probably reached a million dollars, 
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for the operas are still played all over the 
world and are at present being sump- 
tuously revived at the Savoy, under the 
author’s personal direction. 

The Gaiety and Daly productions have 
generally found their way across the 
water. The late Owen Hall, accidentally 
meeting George Edwards, the manager 
told him he could write a better piece than 
the one running at the Gaiety. He re- 
ceived a commission on the spot and in 
five weeks submitted The Geisha. The 
Artist's Model, The Greek Slave, Floro- 
dora (with Paul A. Reubens) followed 
—none of which ran less than a year. 
Reubens himself is at present the most 
successful of the younger writers, for he 
writes both the words and music. 

A final anecdote may be quoted that 
the picture be not too highly coloured. 
One well-known author, who in recent 
years has written the most successful 
drama of the decade, once struggled try- 
ing to write libretti. Being very poor, 
and financially uncertain, he pawned his 
abilities for a number of years to a well- 
known firm of tailors. They agreed to 
take all he might make and give him 
twenty-five dollars a week as a certain in- 
come. This relieved him of the neces- 
sity of worrying about his next meal, 
thereby permitting him to concentrate on 
his next opera. In time he achieved con- 
spicuous success, and the tailors them- 
selves eventually made a large percentage 
on the rather novel investment. They 
never repeated the experiment, however. 

Success in the theatre is as capricious 
as the feminine: its public lacks logic ; its 
mastery lies in a peculiar intuition rather 
than in a well-ordered intellect. Those 
who have learned how to tickle the rib of 
the complacent public have generally 
pounded it black and blue first. The 
author gambles only in time. It is this 
uncertainty which, like the gambler’s win, 
makes the return out of all proportion to 
the intelligence expended. 

George Middleton. 














We question whether the time is not now 
rapidly approaching when it will be necessary 
for all sane and orthodox 
people to inquire of any 
new person that may be 
brought to their notice, 
“Are you a Socialist or an 
Atheist?” and in the event of an answer being 
given in the affirmative to express extreme 
regret at being unable to go any further with 
the acquaintance. 


Mr. Podsnap 


Thus again the British weekly para- 
grapher. I may have quoted him too 
often in this magazine and elsewhere, 
having something of a collector’s mania 
for good specimens of the breed. But 
taking absurdity for absurdity, I never 
could see why the highly prized British 
types in comedy and satiric fiction were 
any more valuable than many actual con- 
tributors to decorous British periodicals, 
for example, the London Hortator or the 
London Weekly Bombardinian. And 
what are they for, if not for the pleasure 
of a distant people? At home custom no 
doubt stales their exquisite pomposity. 
Probably the native Briton, subdued as 
he is to the respectable tradition, takes it 
as a matter of course that there should 
be scores of these anonymous beings 
episcopating in an ink-pot, binding and 
loosing, delimiting the mind’s permis- 
sible activities, dividing the earth by 
meridians of propriety, puffing up at the 
touch of an alien thought like a balloon- 
fish out of water when you tickle him. 
But in the more inquisitive soil of this 
country those large incurious Podsnaps 
will not grow—not, at least, the best of 
them, the genuine, full-bodied, calm, 
thought-proof, opinion-tight British ones. 
I can no longer regard, said a recent 
writer for the Bombardinian, I can no 
longer regard the Antipodes as a hopeful 
portion of the earth’s surface. And 
there the matter rests. We shall never 
know what passed between him and the 
Antipodes—whether the Antipodes were 
wicked or merely careless, whether it 
was deliberate and personal or something 
impulsive and Polynesian, “unlike the 
home life of our dear Queen.” We know 
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only that nothing henceforth shall pass 
between them. The acquaintance is at 
an end. 

People miss a good deal who do not 
read for “characters.” They seem to 
think all that they read 
in a respectable magazine 
is written by an institu- 
tion. Most of it is, but 
grotesque personal forms 
can with patience often be descried. That 
is one of the pleasures of all angry liter- 
ary altercations when men fall foul of 
one another’s temperaments and _inci- 
dentally reveal their own. Some sarcasms 
of Mr. William Winter directed against 
Walt Whitman and Mr. Howells have 
this advantage and are worth considering 
in some detail. They occur in Mr. William 
Winter’s “Memories of Authors,” a 
series now running in the Saturday 
Evening Post. It seems that Mr. How- 
ells, in describing a visit to Pfaff’s Cave 
a generation ago, applies the word “orgy” 
to what he there beheld—whether seri- 
ously or by way of humorous exaggera- 
tion does not appear from the passage 
which Mr. Winter quotes—declartng 
that the heads of certain revellers were 
still damp from the wet towels used to 
cool them, and that the “eyes were very 
frenzied,” but that it “went but slowly 
for an orgy,” and that after “hoping 
vainly for worse things” he left at eleven 
o’clock in disappointment. To this Mr. 
William Winter replies simply that Mr. 
Howells actually saw nothing of the sort ; 
that Pfaff’s Cave was as much disap- 
pointed with Mr. Howells as Mr. Howells 
was with Pfaff’s Cave; that Pfaff’s Cave 
“thought him a prig,” and that Mr. How- 
ells “came to the Cave especially, as after- 
ward was divulged, for the purpose of 
adoring the illustrious Whitman.” 


Mr. Howells at that time was a respectable 
youth, in black raiment, who had only just 
entered on the path to glory, while Whitman, 
by reason of that odoriferous classic, Leaves 
of Grass, was in possession of the local Par- 
nassus. The meeting of course was impressive. 
Walt at that time affected the Pompadour 
style of shirt and jacket—making no secret of 
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his brawny anatomy—and his hirsute chest 
and complacent visage were, as usual, on lib- 
eral exhibition, and he tippled a little brandy 
and water and received his admirer’s homage 
with his characteristic benignity. There is 
nothing like genius—unless possibly it may be 
leather. 


There is too much detraction at pres- 
ent, says Mr. Winter, and it is right “that 
protest should be made against it.” He 
assures us that those comrades of his 
“were not sots,” but “writers of remark- 
able ability” who were as far from having 
“damp locks” and “frenzied eyes” as it 
was possible to be, for probably all of 
them put together had not money enough 
to buy a quart of champagne. 

As an example, I will mention that for my 
poem of “After All,” which has since found 
its way into almost every compilation of verse 
within the last fifty years, I received three dol- 
lars, and was glad to receive so much. 


Nor could it for a moment be supposed 
that such poems as George Arnold’s “Old 
Pedagogue,” Fitz-James O’Brien’s “Ode 
in Commemoration of Kane,” and Charles 
Dawson Shanly’s “Walker of the Snow” 
were “produced from the stimulation of 
alcohol.” 

Even supposing that Mr. Howells 
meant to charge these poets with 
drunkenness, we of the present can see 
no reason why any one should hasten to 
their defence. Most of the poetry that 
emerged from Pfaff’s Cave was not of 
a sort to arouse any curiosity as to its 
origin—at least not in this day. Alco- 
holism or anzemia, it is all one to us, who 
are too little interested in the consequence 
to bother much about the cause, though I 
may say in passing that they seem to me 
the most moderate of poets whatever 
their excesses as men. Moreover, it is 
nothing against a man to be called drunk 
merely by Mr. Howells. He is no judge 
in such indelicate matters. One of his 
characters became unhinged, if I remem- 
ber aright, and even violent, after drink- 
ing two hot Scotches. His is not the 
standard of shadow-casting men, but 
rather of some Boston maiden lady, or 
canary bird, or Emily Dickinson’s bum- 
ble-bee who sang— 


Inebriate of air am I and debauchee of dew; 


and I had as lief be caught by Mr. Howells 
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at an “orgy” as with a soda-water bottle 
by another man. And here, by the way, 
is the danger in some of Mr. Howells’s 
stories—the aggravated niceness of the 
characters, their tremulous propriety— 
for though his readers will pucker at first, 
they will afterwards on the rebound often 
plunge into rebellious extremes of great 
coarseness, swearing, perhaps, or eating 
with their knives. Thus the hero of one 
of his short stories, printed a few years 
ago, observes from his window a piano- 
case having on it the name and address of 
a young woman. After long and very 
minute reflection he concludes that the 
young woman may have been a little girl 
whom he used to see years before run- 
ning barefooted on her father’s lawn. 
The fancied identification of this young 
woman, now no doubt quite grown-up, 
with the child whose active brown legs 
he distinctly remembers, brings the hot 
blushes to that hero’s cheeks. It is the 
romanticism of prudery—an extreme 
case, perhaps, but illustrating Mr. How- 
ells’s spinster-like intemperance in mat- 
ters of propriety. The romancers idealisa 
the manly virtues of their heroes; he 
idealises the niceness of his. It is no 
harder to slay a giant than to blush in 
solitude at the thought of brown legs. 
There are, of course, deeds of propriety 
no less incredible than deeds of blood, 
and the “refinement” of Mr. Howells’s 
heroes often seems as unfamiliar to this 
earth as the beauty and bravery of Sir 
Walter’s. 

Hence it is unlikely that Mr. Winter 
seriously cares about a reproach so very 
mild applied to an occasion so very obso- 
lete, though he runs on about it at con- 
siderable length, employing that ancient 
form of irony, which, although it no 
longer “bites,” at least implies that its 
author would like to do so— 


The fine fancy and fertile invention that 
have made Mr. Howells so resplendently fa- 
mous were never better exemplified than in 
those remarkable words; for, as a matter of 
fact, no such incidents occurred, either then 
or at any other time, nor did the great novel- 
ist ever see them except in his “mind’s eye.” 
Fancy is both a wonderful faculty for a writer 
of fiction and a sweet boon for the reader of 
it. I have regretted the absence of Mr. 
Howells from a casual festival which occurred 
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in Pfaff’s Cave, much about the time of his 
advent there, when the lads (those tremendous 
revellers!) drank each a glass of beer in 
honour of the birthday of Henry Clapp, and 
when he might, for once, have felt the ravish- 
ing charm of Walt Whitman’s colossal elo- 
quence. It fell to the lot of that Great Bard, 
I remember, to propose the health of the 
Prince of Bohemia, which he did in the fol- 
lowing marvellous words: “That’s the feller!” 
It was my privilege to hear that thrilling de- 
liverance, and to admire and applaud that 
superb orator. Such amazing emanations of 
intellect seldom occur, and it seems indeed a 
pity that this one. should not have had Mr. 
Howells to emboider it with his ingenious 
fancy and embalm it in the amber of his 
veracious rhetoric. 


It is more probable that these words 
arise from a very genuine dislike for 
Mr. Howells, than from any concern for 
the memory of Pfaff’s Cave. Mr. Win- 
ter would naturally dislike Mr. Howells. 
Talent in a contemporary writer is offen- 
sive to Mr. Winter, physically offensive. 
As a stage commentator these many years 
he has found playwrights unpleasant al- 
most in exact ratio to their abilities, and 
he has generally expressed his mind 
about them in terms descriptive of bad 
smells. Ibsen, as the first of modern 
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playwrights, figures in Mr. Winter’s vo- 
cabulary as the largest cesspool; Shaw 
and Pinero, on their lower plane, attain 
only the garbage degree in his description, 
and so on down the scale. Some attribute 
it, Mr. Winter among them, to a moral 
motive, a sharpened sense of decency, op- 
posing any reference to sex relations on 
the stage, but such a theory is untenable. 
A play may deal freely with the sex rela- 
tions and still be quite odourless, even 
fragrant, to Mr. Winter, provided it be 
inferior as a play. It is only as it rises 
in the scale of merit that his comparisons 
descend the stages of decay. Nor is it 
to be set down to insincerity or caprice. 
It is instinct, rather, and not a bad guide 
to playgoers ‘either, if rightly understood. 
For, like the well-bred and serviceable 
beagle, his language betrays the greatest 
olfactory excitement in the presence of 
the largest game. So what he hates in 
Mr. Howells are probably the very quali- 
ties which draw to Mr. Howells’s writ- 
ings all lovers of good sport. He ought 
to hate him harder, for Mr. Howells is 
too good a writer to be accused by him 
merely of lying. He is near enough in 
merit to Ibsen and Walt Whitman to de- 
serve at least the rank of home-polluter 
in Mr. Winter’s mephitic honour roll. 
F. M. Colby. 


CAN YOU SPELL? 


If you think you can, ask somebody to dictate the following jumble to you and 


see how many mistakes you make! 


Ba NTINOUS, a_ disap- 
# pointed, desiccated phy- 
H Sicist, was peeling pota- 
Mea toes in an embarrassing 
}|#and harassing way. His 
Hidiosyncrasy and privi- 
Be Glege was to eat mayon- 
naise and mussels while staring at the 
Pleiades and seizing people’s tricycles 
and velocipedes. He was an erring tee- 
totaler, and had been on a picayune 
jamboree. He rode a palfrey stallion 
and carried a_ salable papier-maché 
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bouquet of asters, phlox, mullein, chrys- 
anthemums, rhododendrons, fuchsias and 
nasturtiums. 

He wore a sibyl’s resplendent turquoise 





paraphernalia, an ormolu yashmak and 
astrakhan chaparejos: He drank crystal- 
lisable and disagreeable curagoa juleps, 
through a sieve. He stole some moneys 
and hid them under a peddler’s mahogany 
bedstead and mattress. 

Like a fiend in an ecstasy of gaiety, | 
rushed after him into the maelstrom, or 
mélée, and held him as in a vise. I could 
not feeze him, however, and he addressed 
me, with autocracy, in the following im- 
becile words which sounded like a 
soliloquy or a superseding pzan on an 
oboe : 

“You are a ratable luna-moth; a sa- 
laaming vizier; an equinoctial coryphée 
and an isosceles daguerreotype.” 





























THE BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF 


MURAL PAINTING IN AMERICA 








pues N i817 Congress gave 
: 4 Trumbull a commission 
Sfor four paintings to 

8 adorn the Capitol. These, 
wees completed some years 
alater, represented the 
: § Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “— Borrender of Burgoyne, the 
Surrender of Cornwallis, and the Resig- 
nation of Washington at Annapolis. The 
intention of Congress in appropriating 
$32,000 for this work was to commemo- 
rate certain important events in the his- 
tory of the new Republic, and the artist 
conceived and treated his subjects in the 
manner of historical pictures. It was 
fidelity to the incident, rather than any 
ideas of making his paintings decorative, 
that influenced him; though attached to 
wall spaces, they are not in the true sense 
mural paintings. Why they are not may 
perhaps be understood by a comparison 
of the first commission in this country, 
given and accepted as advisedly a work 
of mural decoration. The date was 1876; 
the building, Trinity Church, Boston, and 
the immediate principals in the transac- 
tion were H. H. Richardson, the archi- 
tect, and the painter, John La Farge. 

Two points are of importance: first, 
that it was the architect, then engaged in 
building the church, who realised that its 
interior effect would be improved by a 
scheme of painted decoration; secondly, 
that although the scheme might involve 
the representation of certain persons or 
incidents of the Bible, its primary and 
final purpose was to be complementary to 
the architecture. To these points an- 
other may be added, not perhaps essen- 
tial, but certainly conducive to a success- 
ful result, that the whole scheme of in- 
terior colouring, its smallest details as well 
as the important figure compositions, was 
entrusted to one man. 

Here we get an inkling of what mural 
painting really is. It is not the affixing 
of a picture to the walls, as we hang a 
picture on the wall of a living room to 
embellish it, or for the separate interest 
and value of the picture, but rather an 


integral part of an architectural unit. 
Trinity Church, for example, is in design 
an adaptation of the Romanesque style, 
which in addition to vaulted roofs has an 
excess of wall over window spaces. 
These surfaces in the medizval churches 
were frequently overlaid with marble 
veneer and mosaic. Richardson deter- 
mined to substitute a painted decoration, 
that should at once relieve the barrenness 
of the interior and unite all its parts into 
an ensemble of rich harmoniousness. It 
is indeed as a whole that the interior 
affects us. Within, as outside, the cul- 
mination of the design is the centre 
tower, crowned with a low spire. To it 
converge the short nave and side aisles, 
the transepts and apse-ended chancel. 
The plan, in fact, is more apparent in- 
side than outside, and while the stained- 
glass windows make intervals of brilliant 
splendour, the general effect is one of sub- 
dued dignity of tone, out of the mystery 
of which, if you are minded to look for 
them, the details of the decoration may 
be discerned. But as I have said, the first 
and chief impression is of an organic 
unity of colour growing out of the archi- 
tecture, the very dimness of the effect 
seeming characteristic of this particular 
architectural style, which in its origin 
belonged to the south and was designed 
to exclude rather than to admit the light. 

Moreover, the Romanesque style of 
Southern France, which was the particu- 
lar brand of the Romanesque that Rich- 
ardson had adopted, had been itself an 
adaptation by the comparatively un- 
skilled western builders of various influ- 
ences, only partly digested—the Byzan- 
tine, the Roman and the Greek. There 
was a peculiar fitness, that probably pre- 
sented itself to Richardson’s mind and 
was certainly present in La Farge’s, ‘in 
choosing this character of construction 
for the first attempt in the New Western 
World, to combine the labours of the 
architect and decorator in some scheme 
that might reach the traditions of the 
past. In La Farge’s own words: “It 
would permit, as long ago it has per- 
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mitted, a wide range of skill and artistic 
training: the rough bungling of the na- 
tive and the ill-digested culture of the 
foreigner. I could think myself back to 
a time when I might have employed some 
cheap Byzantine of set habits, some ill- 
equipped Barbarian, some Roman dwell- 
ing nearby for a time—perhaps even 
some artist keeping alive both the tra- 
dition and culture of Greece.” And it 
was under similar conditions of limited 
experience on the part of the artist, of 
habits comprised in a wrong direction on 
the part of available workmen, of. low 
trade ideals and indifferent materials, 
that the beginnings of a new movement 
in America were inaugurated. 

For although La Farge had been giv- 
ing some attention to decorative prob- 
lems, especially to those of colour, his 
opportunities of practical experience had 
been small indeed as compared with the 
magnitude of this one; he was at a mo- 
ment’s notice launched into what was 
under the circumstances a huge experi- 
ment; the subordinates on whom he had 
to rely were inexperienced, and as a cli- 
max to these limitations he was com- 
pelled to work amidst the discomfort and 
confusion of a windowless, unfinished 
building, under the severe strain of hav- 
ing to conceive, elaborate and conclude 
this big scheme in a short space of time. 

This tendency to “rush” the artist, 
which is not infrequently characteristic 
of decérative commissions in this coun- 
try, was illustrated again two years later 
in the case of W. M. Hunt. He was re- 
quested to paint two decorations of con- 
siderable size for the Capitol at Albany, 
the time allotted him for their inception 
and completion being thirteen weeks! 
He produced the “Flight of Night” and 
“The Discoverer,” but at what cost? The 
mental and physical strain proved too 
much for him; after ending it he notice- 
ably declined and died the following year. 
The work too has perished,. for the 
pilaster had not been allowed to dry out, 
it was still “green,” and the paintings 
have since decayed and crumbled away. 

La Farge, having completed the work 
in Trinity Church, was almost immedi- 
ately commissioned to decorate the apse 
of St. Thomas’s in New York. Here he 
worked in collaboration not only with the 
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architect, but with the sculptor, thus for 
the first time in this country asserting 
practically the interdependence and kin- 
ship of these three arts of construction 
and decoration. Its reredos was modelled 
by St. Gaudens, and on each side of it 
the painter installed a scene from the 
Resurrection, enshrining all three in a 
scheme of colour and of moulded ana 
carved work, designed and partly ex- 
ecuted by himself, though the design in 
its entirety was never completed. Never- 
theless, as it stood, it was the most com- 
pletely noble of La Farge’s schemes of 
decoration, and its recent destruction 
by fire was a national calamity, for there 
is lost to us, not only a great artistic 
achievement, but one that in the course 
of years would have had increasing his- 
toric interest as a landmark in the prog- 
ress of American art, and might eventu- 
ally have had an influence in checking 
what I venture to call “department store 
tendencies” that characterise so largely 
the present manifestations of our deco- 
rative movement. 

For, as we pursue the study of the lat- 
ter, we shall find that instead of the mind 
of a master-decorator, such as La Farge 
is by instinct and training, being not only 
permitted but encouraged, to control the 
whole scheme of internal embellishment, 
circumstances bring it about that the 
architects, whose talent and metier are 
primarily of the constructive order, have 
become also the decorative designers of 
the interiors, deputing the execution of 
their schemes to a variety of subordi- 
nates. It is a highly organised system, 
capable of turning out an immense quan- 
tity of work, of creditable quality, but of 
little personal distinction. But if we 
study the matter, we shall find that the 
system has grown inevitably out of ex- 
isting conditions. 

Little more than a quarter of a century 
ago the ground in our development now 
occupied by architecture and decoration 
was a prairie wilderness, spotted here 
and there with beautiful survivals of a 
past taste, such as the examples of col- 
onial mansions and churches and of the 
later public edifices like the White House 
and the Capitol. For the rest it was a 
waste upon which modern disfigurements 
had encroached. Two men appeared as 
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“THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL TO THE STATE” 


Supreme Court Room in the Capitol at St. Paul 


pioneers: H. H. Richardson,* already 
mentioned, and William Morris Hunt; 


both architects, who, like some of our 
painters, had studied in Paris at the fa- 


mous Ecole des Beaux Arts. The move- 
ment they inaugurated was from its in- 
ception one of architecture; Hunt repre- 
senting the constructive logical phase of 
the art, Richardson its more notably 
zsthetic possibilities. The latter, as we 
have seen, hastened to secure the co- 
operation of La Farge. But decorators 
such as he are not to be found by the 
wayside. There was no other painter in 
the country to whom an architect could 
safely have entrusted an important 
scheme of decoration in its entirety. 
Moreover, La Farge has always been too 
much of an investigator and experi- 
menter to adapt himself to the “driving 
hurry” of American methods, and fur- 
thermore he very soon turned aside into 
a special department of decoration, that 
of decorated windows. How in this di- 
rection he proved himself to be an origi- 


*Is it not rather characteristic of Ameri- 
can attitude toward genius that the 
American Cyclopedia, published in New York, 
1901, a newly revised and enlarged edition, 
omits the name of this architect ? 


nal genius, substituting for the usual 
stained glass the use of opalescent glass, 
until gradually a new kind of window, 
distinguished by richness and subtlety of 
colour, was evolved, is a story of intense 
interest but not strictly belonging to our 
present one of painted decorations. Yet 
an allusion to it was necessary to explain 
one of the reasons that interfered with 
La Farge’s continuing the role in which 
he had already qualified as a painter who 
could undertake and carry through an 
ensemble of mural decoration. There 
was still another reason. When he was 
in the prime of his vigour, the period of 
opportunity in the shape of great public 
buildings had scarcely begun, and by the 
time that it was fairly afoot the archi- 
tects were from the circumstances of the 
case, not only the initiators but the con- 
trollers of the movement. 

The event from which this movement 
has gone on advancing with steadily in- 
creasing bulk and momentum was the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. Previously to 
this there had been divers instances of 
mural decoration in the private houses of 
the rich, and at least one public building, 
the new Hotel Ponce de Leon at St. 
Augustine, had been elaborately deco- 
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“THE CONTEMPLATIVE SPIRIT OF THE EAST” Kenyon Cox 


The Capitol at St. Paul 


rated, while the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library had already given com- 
missions for mural paintings to the 
French artist, Puvis de Chavannes, and 
to Sargent and Abbey. But the effect 
of this and other sporadic efforts was 
multiplied ad infinitum by the con- 
solidated grandeur of the “White City.” 
It was an object lesson the virtue of 
which, though it has been frequently 
described, may well be continually en- 
forced. 

It taught, in the first place, the de- 
sirableness and the commercial value of 
beauty. The shrewd, large-minded citi- 
zens of a city that is essentially the 
product and assertion of commerce, dis- 
covered that they could give expression 
to their own local pride and attract busi- 
ness from outside, not only by following 
the old crude idea of attempting “the 
biggest show on earth,” but by trying to 
make it the most beautiful. They suc- 
ceeded ; for while millions of tired bodies 
testified to the former, as many hearts 


were gladdened and as many imagina- 
tions stimulated by the presentation of 
the latter motive. 

In the second place, it exhibited the 
mutual interdependence of the arts of 
construction and design; the value of 
combination. Buildings which might 
have been constructed solely with a 
view to separate utility, were treated 
also as monuments of architectural de- 
sign, enriched by sculpture and painting, 
borrowing extra dignity from one an- 
other, and placed in a worthy setting by 
the co-operation of the landscape de- 
signer. In a word, the natural beauties 
of the spot had been utilised and in- 
creased: formal features, such as ter- 
races, fountains and bridges, had been 
added and the culminating motive had 
been the creation of a series of magnifi- 
cent or alluring ensembles. The result 
was a triumph, alike for’ the architects 
and iandscape designers, for the various 
artists who co-operated in the details of 
the plan and for the capitalists of Chi- 
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“CORRUPT LEGISLATION” 


Elihu Vedder 


Library of Congress 


cago who permitted its inception and pro- 
vided for its completion. 
Scarcely more than a 


decade has 


elapsed since the passing of that tempo- 
rarily realised dream of artistic beauty, 


yet already in thousands of instances 
throughout the country its influence has 
borne fruit. It is true that its biggest 
lesson has scarcely yet been recognised. 
Municipalities either are not yet aroused 
to the value of a combination of efforts 
into an ensemble or have not yet had the 
courage or opportunity to realise it. 
There have been certain notable excep- 
tions, as in the laying out of water fronts 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, 
and in attention given to the regulation 
of the sky line of buildings, as in Boston; 
yet, notwithstanding these indications of 
a civic sense of pride and responsibility, 
little or nothing has been done toward an 
organic alleviation of the dire monotony 
of our gridiron street plans or toward a 
systematic treatment of such open spaces 
as they niggardly present. In failing to 
realise the value of ensembles, whether 
regarded as conveniences or embellish- 
ments, we are still far behind the modern 
activities of the Old World cities. On the 
other hand, in respect of the separate 
building, asserting itself as an independ- 
ent unit, the activities of this country 


during the past ten years have been 
phenomenal. 

It would be very interesting, if space 
permitted, to sketch the story of what 
our architects have accomplished; how 
in Federal and State buildings, in city 
halls and libraries, in churches, hotels, 
office and trade buildings, and in city and 
country residences, the motives of utility 
and beauty have jointly inspired the de- 
sign; how the skill of the architects, 
trained in the knowledge of the Old 
World, has displayed itself both in adopt- 
ing the various styles and principles to 
the American requirement, and in in- 
venting new methods of construction to 
comply with the special conditions that 
exist here. If adequately told the story 
would have the interest and surprise of a 
romance. But for our present purpose, 
we can only note that the hand of the 
movement has been toward a superior 
logic and dignity of the character of the 
whole, and toward a more sumptuous 
and at the same time more tactful use of 
embellishments in the details : and that in 
these latter the architects have more and 
more enlisted the co-operation of the 
painters. 

During these ten years the practice of 
mural painting in America has spread 
rapidly. At first it found the majority 
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“THE PILGRIMS” 


of the painters unprepared for the par- 
ticular requirements of this kind of 
painting. They had been trained in the 
principles of the easel-picture, within the 
frame of which the painter may adopt 
any method of treatment that he chooses, 
intent solely upon making his picture an 
independent unit, complete and self-suffh- 
cient and in its character not necessarily 
decorative. But a mural painting, on the 
contrary, does not fulfil the purposes of 
its existence unless it be decorative, and 
at the same time subsidiary to the gen- 


By Henry Oliver Walker 


eral scheme of its surroundings, in which 
it does not occupy the position of a sepa- 
rate unit but of an integral factor. The 
character of its subject will partake of 
that of the building, solemn, serious, 
elegant and sportive according to the 
spirit in which the architecture, attuned 
to the purpose of the building, has been 
planned ; the character of its composition 
will be determined by the shape and po- 
sition of the space that it is intended to 
adorn, the choice of its colour regulated 
to the prevailing colour scheme of the 
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By John 8S. Sargent 


Public Library, Boston 


interior. In a word, the mural painting 
besides being decorative should be func- 
tional. 

The meaning of this may be readily, 
grasped, if one remembers that the 
various parts of the architectural struc- 
ture are not used arbitrarily, but that 
each has its separate function to perform 
in the complex arrangement of supports 
and resistances that make up the whole 
system. For example, in the Rotunda of 
the Library of Congress, the eight ribs, 
supporting the dome, terminate in the 
broad smooth surface of the “collar” 
whose function it is to clamp them all 
together, and at the same time to form 
a support for the superincumbent cupola. 
Recognising this, the decorator of the 
“collar,” Edwin H. Blashfield, devised a 
composition which should form a com- 
pact and continuous circle of decoration, 


and simultaneously by the introduction of 
eight principal figures recall the eight 
ribs which the circle terminates. On the 
other hand, in the Delivery Room of the 
Boston Public Library, Edwin A. Abbey, 
commissioned to decorate the frieze and 
choosing for subject the Quest of the 
Holy Grail, has ignored the function of a 
frieze which is to counteract the various 
interruptions down-below of windows, 
doors and fireplaces by an effect of 
continuity and unity, and whereas he 
might have treated the space as a con- 
tinuous whole or obtained a_ similar 
effect by dividing it into a series of 
panels that should succeed one another 
in a rhythmic sequence, has chopped it 
up into a variety of different measure- 
ments. 

The more strictly functional treatment 
of a frieze may be studied in the same 
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building, in the fine example of John S. 
Sargent’s “Prophets.” In them, besides 
a collective effect of continuity, we find 
the added charm of noble lines and dig- 
nity of simple masses, and moreover a 
choice of subject so readily comprehen- 
sible as to offer no interference to one’s 
immediate appreciation of the painting as 
a decoration. The panels above them, 
however, in the lunette and soffit of the 
arch, are confused in treatment. The 
forms are associated with a great deal of 
abstruse symbolism, unintelligent to most 
people, so that all but a few visitors miss 
the decorative intention of the paintings 
and devote the greater portion of their 
study to the printed key. Sargent him- 
self would seem to have realised that hq 
has here overdone the literary allusive- 
ness of his subject, for in his latest work, 
The Dogma of Redemption, the symbol- 
ism is comparatively simple, and he has 
reverted also to simplicity of forms, 
largely basing his composition upon the 
examples of the old Byzantine deco- 
rators, in many respects the finest in the 
Western World. For their forms were 
very simple and simply handled; not 
modelled into relief, but kept as a pat- 
tern of masses, of coloured masses har- 
monised into a rich tone, so that the 
whole painting was very flat, it clung to 
the wall, proclaimed the fact of the wall 
beneath and was in a very strict sense 
mural. A consciousness of the value of 
such principles of painting for the pur- 
pose of mural decoration is one of the 
notable characteristics of the panels by 
Puvis de Chavannes in the Boston 
Library. In the Library of Congress it 
has also prompted the method of Kenyon 
Cox. But the latter, while an excellent 
draughtsman, is not so good a colourist, 
and his panels of the “Arts” and “Sci- 
ences,” with their pale tinting not drawn 
into harmonic relation, give the impres- 
sion of a good design scarcely completed. 

The design itself is a formal arrange- 
ment of female figures, each bearing an 
emblem of the particular art or science 
which it is intended to symbolise. Were 
the colour as effective as the drawing, the 
result would be exceedingly decorative ; 
though in other respects as impoverished 
as the present tinting. For the concep- 
tion displays no imagination and offers 
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little interest to the visitor. In this af- 
fectation of threadbare classicalism there 
is evidence neither of American in- 
spiration nor of the painter himself hav- 
ing any participation in the fulness of our 
modern life. It is decorative and noth- 
ing more; whereas in the ancient fine 
example of mural painting the subject- 
matter also was of a kind to stir the im- 
agination of cultivated people or the 
interest of the plain folk. It was sig- 
nificant of the habitual habit of mind and 
feeling of its own era. So far, in the 
mural paintings of America, there is little 
or no indication even of the modern, 
much less of the American spirit. The 
opportunity is abundant, the inspiration 
should be emphatic, but as yet our paint- 
ers seem to have missed both. 

There are, however, hints of an at- 
tempt to compass our own environment. 
In his decoration in the Manhattan Hotel, 
New York, C. Y. Turner has represented 
the city in triumph, attended on the one 
hand by Indians and early colonists and 
on the other by various scientists who 
have been contributors to her progress, 
E. H. Blashfield also has commemorated 
Washington’s relinquishment of au- 
thority, the steel industries of Pittsburg, 
and in the Capitol at St. Paul the agri- 
cultural triumphs of the West; while in 
the State House at Boston, subjects of 


historical import have been presented by © 


Robert Reid and Edward Simmons. Yet 
I doubt if any of these mural paintings 
makes one’s blood run swifter. The mo- 
tive of the last two is with certain deco- 
rative embellishments, of lighting and 
colour in the case of Reid’s and of line 
and mass in that of Simmons’s, a realistic 
one; to represent the incident as it may 
have happened; while in the other ex- 
amples there is a mingling of portraiture 
with ideal groups of figures. And from 
this it may be inferred that neither the 
realistic, illustrative motive, nor the sym- 
bolic, has any virtue or disability in it- 
self; but that the ultimate result must 
depend entirely upon the presence or ab- 
sence of creative force in the painter. 
And it is just this creative force, kindling 
itself with the fire of modern American 
conditions, pride and aspiration, that 
seems lacking. 

There is no lack of work, knowing 
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and skilful in a purely decorative sense, 
by others besides those already men- 
tioned: by George R. Barse, Walter 
Shirlaw, Frank D. Millet, W. B. Van 
Ingen, Siddons Mowbray, Walter Mc- 
Ewen, George Mayward, W. de Liftwich 
Dodge, Frank Lathrop, Will H. Low, 
Robert V. V. Sewell, Frank W. Benson, 
and Henry Oliver Walker. The panels 
of the last named in the Library of Con- 
gress share with those of John W. Alex- 
ander in the same building the largest 
amount of attention from the visitors. 


The reason, I think, is clear; both paint-- 


ers, just as Abbey did in Boston, what- 
ever may have been their conscious 
motive, have produced what is practically 
a series of illustrations. Walker in his 
largest panel has represented the masses 
as a number of nude forms, charming in 
their gracious purity, grouped around the 
Pierian Spring, while the smaller spaces 
are filled with such subjects as the “Rape 
of Ganymede” and the “Sleep of Endy- 
mion.” Alexander, on the other hand, has 
taken for his theme the Evolution of the 
Record from the heaps of the stone age 
to the invention of printing. The one 
series is ideally treated, the other liter- 
ally; yet each, as I have said, is essen- 
tially illustrative. 

To assert this of their work is to con- 
demn it in the eyes of some painters, 
who seem to forget how large a part of 
the Italian murai painting was illustrative 
both in fact and in inténtion. It made 
and was meant to make a vivid appeal to 
the popular interest. And why not now? 
It is objected that when the majority of 
people could not read, that visual way of 
reaching their sympathy and intelligence 
was perhaps necessary and therefore to 
be conceded as fit and proper. But it is 
extraordinary how little essential con- 
ditions change. 
of reading, of an insatiable hunger for 
reading ; yet was there ever a time when 
there was so much illustration? Those 
whose business it is to keep a touch upon 
the public’s pulse and diagnose the symp- 
toms of its tastes or diseases, according 
as you regard it, assert that it craves illus- 
trations and must have them. Certainly 
it gets them, and one hears no protest 
from it. 

That on the part of those who com- 
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mission mural paintings demand does 
exist for some commemoration of the 
facts and conditions of our actual life, 
past and present, may be gathered from 
several recent works: for example, F. D. 
Millet’s lunette “The Treaty of the 
Traverse des Sioux,” painted for the 
Minnesota State Capitol; C. Y. Turner’s 
“Opening of the Erie Canal,” for the De 
Witt Clinton High School; and Albert 
Herter’s panels of “Agriculture” and 
“Commerce,” for the National Park Bank, 
New York. Each of these has the merit 
of being based upon a recognition of the 
importance of fact; each also represents 
the fact without any embellishment or 
figurative embroidery of symbolism or 
allegory, which in itself is a courageous 
and timely thing to have done. Whether 
the sense of fact overpowers the feeling 
of decoration I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss here; merely raising the question as 
one that should affect our judgment of 
these panels as mural decorations. And 
to this another question may fairly be 
added: Does the manner in which the 
fact is represented stir our imagination to 
see beyond the fact and grasp at its sig- 
nificance, to discover, in a word, the soul 
within the fact? 

How this result may be achieved by a 
mingling of allegory with fact may be 
seen in the panel of “Good and Bad Gov- 
ernment,” by Elihu Vedder, in the Library 
of Congress. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of the series is the one that illus- 
trates corruption. I use the word ad- 
visedly, for there are two kinds of illus- 
tration: one that seeks to render, as it 
were, a literal translation, and the other 
that grasps the fact or idea as it may be 
stated in words, and reconstructs it into 
an interpretation of the text, having an 
independent and additional value of its 
own. The latter motive inspired this 
painter’s famous illustrations of Omar 
Khayyam, probably the most notable in 
this interpretative, creative sense that 
have ever adorned an American publica- 
tion. A similar capacity to take the writ- 
ten or spoken thought and make it live 
afresh in the terse, arresting comprehen- 
siveness of a pictorial” arrangement in- 
spired these panels of Vedder’s at Wash- 
ington. I would cite especially the one 
that deals with Corrupt Government. 























The sleek respectability of the pious- 
faced briber, the slatternly wantonness of 
the women whom he prostitutes, the mute 
protest of the smokeless chimney-stack, 
the piteous appeal of the destitute hag- 
gard child—at a glance is revealed the 
hideous loathsomeness of the whole dirty 
business. It is the work of a man who 
has a mind to comprehend the fact, an 
imagination that can invest it with a new 
force of meaning, and who is a born 
decorator. 

These are unusual qualities, especially 
in combination, and it is the lack of them 
that is too conspicuous in American 
mural decoration. Nowhere do con- 
ditions, present and past, offer more 
abundant suggestions to the imagination ; 
and nowhere are mural painters receiving 
such encouragement of opportunity. Yet, 
with slight exceptions, they have not yet 
risen to the occasion. If we seek a rea- 
son, we may find it first of all in the fact 
that the most of them are not decorators. 
The latter are born, not made; their gift 
is primarily one of exuberant inventive- 
ness. Now American art, in all its 
branches, is so far singularly barren of 
originality ; its present phase involves a 
more or less tactful application of 
eclecticism. The painters have been 
trained in a good school, but one which 
did not include any separate considera- 
tion of mural decoration; nor in this di- 
rection is any real provision being made 
even now for younger students, notwith- 
standing that this offers them a very 
large field and a rich one. Moreover, our 
older men have not recovered from the 
paralysing effects of the art for art’s sake 
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formula; taught in their youth to be 
afraid of an idea, their ability to conceive 
or express one has been stunted. They 
have nothing of the dare-devil in their 
conception. And there is another reason. 
The best development in our painting has 
been along the lines of the small con- 
vas, intimately treated. The excessive 
fluence of the Barbizon pictures, the pre- 
ciosity that Whistler’s example fostered, 
and the mild domesticity of American 
fiction, only now just yielding place to 
the romantic imagining of the red- 
blooded writers, have helped to confine 
our painting within very sincere but very 
limited methods of expression. 

As compared with this propriety, which 
is the distinguishing feature of American 
painting, the country itself presents a 
crudity of contrasts. A virility not with- 
out its flavour of brutality characterises 
the active life of the community, while its 
leisure is gilded and brocaded with a 
luxuriousness that recalls the splendour of 
monarchical France or of imperial Rome. 
And underlying all the multifarious lights 
and shades of this surface-showing is a 
depth of tremendous earnestness, of pride 
in the past and present, of confidence in 
the future of the race that in the light of 
personal and national possibility is with- 
out a parallel in history. 

Some day, upon the walls of the build- 
ings that embody this grandeur, there will 
be mural decorations that in magnitude 
of conception and splendour of decorative 
treatment will adequately represent the 
theme. 


Charles H. Caffin. 
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a4 N all literary discussions 
4 it is helpful to start with 
ma clear mutual under- 
gstanding of the signifi- 
Hcance and the scope of 
athe terms by which we 
== § designate the question at 
issue. Accordingly i in the present case it 
seems essential to agree at the outset 
that by the term Historic Background 
we shall understand not merely that in- 
genious patchwork of fact and fiction that 
forms the warp and woof of the so-called 
Historical Novel; but in a much broader 
sense, that variable and undefined ele- 
ment of actuality which enters into prac- 
tically every novel ever written, fixing its 
place in point of time as definitely as 
“local colour” determines its geographical 
position. In theory, it is possible to 
imagine stories in which the interest is so 
entirely introspective that one does’ not 
care when or where they happened; in 
practice, it may be possible to write a 
short story, the action of which takes 
place somewhere in space, independent 
of ordinary limitations of time and place. 
Some critics point to certain tales of 
Edgar Allan Poe as signal triumphs of 
complete detachment of this sort—and, 
if there is anything to gain by such indefi- 
niteness, it must be conceded that Poe 
came as near as possible to success. But 


in a full-length novel such an achieve- 


ment is fortunately out of the question, 
because it is not in human nature for 
either author or reader to feel any sus- 
tained interest in the joys or sorrows of a 
group of people living we know not when 
nor where, and vaguely projected through 
space, like a lost comet. It makes no 
difference whether the novelist deliber- 
ately undertakes or not to fix the epoch of 
his story ; indeed, he may even go to con- 
siderable pains to avoid allusions that will 
determine its chronology; the fact re- 
mains that the Historic Background will 
be there, in spite of him, thinly laid on, 
it may be, and variously disguised and 
obscured, but none the less apparent to 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
AND SOME RECENT NOVELS 










the practiced eye. For you cannot wholly 
detach people from their period and en- 
vironment, you cannot study them apart 
from the general movement of the race in 
which they play their little part, and yet 
have them remain convincing, natural, 
alive. 

Of course, a large and steadily in- 
creasing proportion of modern novels 
deal with contemporary life, the life of 
the author’s own generation and country. 
The Historic Background is therefore, 
in the majority of cases, a background 
of history in the making, a background 
that lies behind the main story simply 
because it is there, an essential part of 
the woof and warp of the life which the 
novelist is trying to mirror back, and not 
because he is deliberately trying to force 
upon us a mass of sugar-coated statistics. 
The story of present-day New York or 
London or Vienna which you may have 
read yesterday, is not an historical novel— 
of course not! So far as you noticed, 
while you read, it bore no date, or other 
mark of identification. But wait ten 
years and read it over again, and the 
chances are that you will be amazed at 
the number of little, unexpected, tell-tale 
phrases, allusions, circumstances that’ 
leap at you from page to page, insist- 
ently reiterating that the book is a decade 
old. 

Accordingly, in the novel of contempo- 
rary life the Historic Background is an 
element which may be safely trusted to 
take care of itself. With the novel that 
is deliberately plactd in foreign lands and 
distant epochs, it becomes a very differ- 
ent and much more serious problem, 
especially since the chief inducement to 
a novelist to leave his own time and peo- 
ple is in order to reap the benefit of 
spectacular settings and dramatic hap- 
penings such as in the very nature of the 
case must find their place in recorded 
history. Of course, this is perfectly rea- 
sonable and legitimate; to what end 
should a novelist toil through dozens of 
volumes bearing on the history of the 

























































French Revolution, if Napoleon were not 
to figure in his pages? Why should he 
painfully brush up his Latin, and with 
the help of Bohn and a lexicon and Bek- 
ker’s Gallus, reconstruct the Roman 
world, if he must deny himself the pleas- 
ure of a grand climax of burning Chris- 
tian martyrs and Nero dancing in the 
light of burning Rome? But the pity of 
it is that, in the so-called Historical Novel, 
the novel in which, one would willingly 
concede, a certain degree of Historic 
Background is indispensable: in nine 
cases out of ten the author overdoes his 
task so flagrantly that the historical ele- 
ment ceases to be merely the background, 
and becomes the foreground as well. 
How many of us are there who have not, 
sooner or later, in reading the Waverley 
novels, had the sensation that we were 
being taken through the corridors of an 
antiquarian museum? Or in struggling 
through the Egyptian tales of George 
Ebers, that we were watching the ma- 
noeuvres of a troop of resuscitated 
mummies? Contemporary fiction, it is 
true, is sometimes little more than psy- 
chological vivisection ; but the historical 
novel, at its worst, is nothing but an 
autopsy. 

The simple, yet sufficient rule for deal- 
ing with historic fact as a background for 
fiction, is essentially the same rule that 
may be universally trusted in all cases of 
doubt in the making of novels: observe a 
wise moderation; drag nothing in; give 
only such details as a contemporary 
writer would have given, had he been 
telling the story in your place. The great- 
est art that can be shown in writing a 
story of people who are foreign to us, 
either in point of time or of space, is to 
make us feel our kinship to them, not our 
points of difference. A novel of Russia 
or of Turkey, in which the pages bristle. 
with unpronounceable names of people 
and of places; a story of ancient Rome 
or Athens, that needs voluminous foot- 
notes to make us understand the nature 
of the simplest social customs of the peo- 
ple, the clothes they wear, the food they 
eat, at once defeat their own purpose; 
they make us feel that here is a race of 
men and women so hopelessly alien in 
the simple, familiar things of life, that in 
the bigger, deeper emotions there is small 
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hope that there will be bonds of sym- 
pathy. A wise artist will use his historic 
colour, like his local colour, sparingly, 
and for the sake of sharpness of detail, 
vividness of impression. He will say to 
the reader, this is a story of Imperial 
Rome, or Colonial New England, or 
France under the First Consul; but the 
men and women are essentially like the 
men and women of to-day, they hope like 
them and suffer like them and love like 
them. But it is only the clumsy novelist 
who insists upon iterating on every page, 
in one way and another, that the date of 
the story is 14 A.D. or 1630 or 1803— 
until you wake to a realisation that at 
best all these people have been dead and 
gone for many a generation, their troubles 
all happily over, and it is really not worth 
your while at this late date to waste your 
sympathies. 

There have been some wonderful 
achievements in historic fiction; but it 
would be interesting to know just how 
much of the world’s applause is purely 
intellectual, and how much comes straight 
from the heart. In spite of the high 
honour in which Sir Walter Scott has 
been held, from generation to generation, 
and the scant recognition that Dumas the 
elder has received from the critics of his 
own nation, it is none the less true that 
each year there is a substantial gain in 
the number of readers who delight in 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, and a diminu- 
tion in the number of those who find en- 
joyment in Ivanhoe. And prominent 
among the causes for this change is the 
fact that Dumas insists far less than 
Scott upon the manners and customs of 
the times he is picturing; he is, some 
will claim, less painstakingly accurate— 
rather, let us say, he is content to leave 
more to the imagination, recognising that, 
after all, fiction is not a text-book, and 
that its first duty is not to teach history 
but to picture life. And that is why com- 
ing generations will still think of D’Ar- 
tagnan and his three companions with 
the tender affection we give to departed 
friends; while the finer art of Jvanhoe, 
of Romola, even of The Scarlet Letter, 
will not save them from a gradually wan- 
ing fame, a growing recognition that at 
best there is in them a certain artificiality, 
a suggestion of the tour de force. 
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There is always the chance of being 
misunderstood when, after supporting a 
critical opinion by reference to Scott, 
Hawthorne and Dumas, a_ reviewer 
passes on to the discussion of some pres- 
ent-day volume, by a new or little-known 
author. There are always a certain num- 
ber of careless or hasty readers who 
bring away with them a vague impres- 
sion that, because the new writer and the 
old have been mentioned in adjacent 
paragraphs, it must have been the re- 
viewer’s intention to place them in the 
same category. Yet, even at the risk of 
such misunderstanding, this seems to be 
the proper time to speak 
of Weeping Cross, by 
Henry Longan Stuart, 
and to speak _ rather 
emphatically; because, 
whatever place may eventually be as- 
signed to it by critical opinion, the fact 
will not be altered that the characters in 
it are alive, vitally, painfully alive—as 
much alive, for instance, as the charac- 
ters in a modern story by Robert Her- 
rick, or Joseph Conrad; alive to a de- 
gree achieved by no living writer of his- 
torical fiction, with the single exception 
of Maurice Hewlett. The book is emi- 
nently worth reading. Accordingly, do 
not be deterred by the first impression 
that you receive, of its being a seven- 
teenth century chronicle of Puritan New 
England, a chronicle of the type that has 
been given us much too bountifully, since 
the popularity of Richard Carvel, Janice 
Meredith and To Have and to Hold en- 
couraged a host of imitators. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Weeping Cross has nothing 
in common with these books. It hap- 
pens, to be sure, to be laid in the days 
when Massachusetts was a scarcely set- 
tled colony, and when the physical hard- 
ships of life in Boston were in keeping 
with the gloomy austerity of the moral 
atmosphere. All this is sketched in, with 
an assured touch, as a necessary and 
vital part of the historic background. 
But the real story is bigger and broader 
than the limitations of a particular race 
or epoch. It is one of those intimate 
human dramas that may belong to any 
age or country, provided the outward 
conditions of life are ripe for it. Many 


“Weeping 
Cross” 


a man has thought it a sin to love a cer- 
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tain woman—and none the less has gone 
on loving her, though it be to the ever- 
lasting damnation of his soul and hers. 
In this particular case, the man happens 
to be one Richard Fitzsimons, a young 
Irish cavalier, whom fate first destined 
for the priesthood, but before his final 
vows were taken, snatched him from it 
and made a soldier of him—a soldier 
who is two-thirds theologian and can 
reconcile his conscience to the bloody 
deeds of war only by vowing to accept 
with meekness every sort of indignity in 
times of peace. Such is the man who, 
in the course of the Wars of the League 
is captured by Cromwell’s soldiers, 
shipped to the colonies and bound over, 
for ten years, to a servitude that is es- 
sentially slavery, as the leather collar, 
rivetted around his neck, abundantly tes- 
tifies. By good luck, his master lives on 
the boundary line of the new colony, on 
the very threshold of the primeval for- 
est; he is spared the humiliation of a 
slave’s life in the midst of men and 
women who, for the most part, were once 
socially beneath him. But his master 
has a daughter, a young widow, in the 
rich glow of full womanhood—a woman 
embittered by the disillusion of an un- 
happy marriage, who is hungry for love 
and tenderness, who feels instinctively 
the big-hearted nature of her father’s 
new servitor, and loves him boldly, reck- 
lessly, refusing to be denied. To Rich- 
ard Fitzsimons, royalist and Jesuit, the 
love of any woman, even though sancti- 
fied by marriage, stands for sin—while 
the love of Agnes Bartlett, his master’s 
daughter, doubly removed by the laws of 
Church and State alike, is the unpardon- 
able transgression. Accordingly, the 
story of Weeping Cross is the chronicle 
of a soul’s struggle against overmaster- 
ing temptation; the chronicle of a love, 
the very magnitude of which endows it 
with a certain dignity and justification ; 
and which sweeps onward inevitably to 
its logical and foredoomed expiation. 
If all so-called historical novels suc- 
ceeded so well in making us forget the 
gap that lies between their epoch and our 
own, between their standards of ethics 
and morality, and our standards of to- 
day, then the chief stigma which, in the 
eyes of the modern realist, rests upon the 
























novel of bygone days would be at once 
removed. 

An interesting contrast is offered by 
the latest volume which we owe to the 
industrious collaboration of Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, and which bears the 
brief and enigmatic title 
of Wroth. There is, in 
all the writings of the 
Castles, a certain deliber- 
ate and wilful note of 
exaggeration, an almost confessed in- 
tention to write as glowingly as the re- 
sources of verbal colouring and rich 
imagery may achieve. Hurley Priory, 
the central scene of Wroth, is not merely 
a picturesque ruin belonging to the estate 
of a family that has for several genera- 
tions lived recklessly—it is, as we gather 
from the opening page, “a sermon 
against the wild race that laid waste its 
ancient glories”; an inheritance that 
holds “a mighty curse”; a sanctuary that 
has stood “with something of a martyr’s 
dignity at the mercy of the tormentor.” 
In other words, a former head of the 
house of Wroth, being robbed by the 
Church of his bride, had wreaked ven- 
geance by deliberately desecrating the 
Priory, and for generations it remained 
a place for infamous orgies, and “on the 
sanctuary dais the Wroths still pledged 
brimmers across what had once been the 
sacred stone.” The special story that the 
Castles have to tell is how the youngest 
lord of Wroth was, one wild night, in- 
terrupted in the height of his revel by 
the advent, all against her will, of the 
Lady Juliana, the youthful bride of an 
aged and decrepit Italian nobleman; 
how he knew and she knew, when first 
their eyes met, that life held nothing 
more that was worth the living, if they 
could not have each other; how they 
conquered themselves and went their 
separate ways; and how, a year later, 
when the Italian nobleman had gone the 
way of all flesh and the Lady Juliana 
returned to England, for the purpose of 
letting the head of the house of Wroth 
know of her freedom, she found him 
advertising for a wife—because, for- 
sooth, by the terms of a certain will, he 
must marry within two days or lose a 
vast fortune; and without that fortune 
the Lord of Wroth will be not only im- 
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poverished but dishonoured. Heavily 
veiled, the Lady Juliana answers the ad- 
vertisement, in company with a host of 
brazen women; has the additional shame 
of seeing the man she loves pass her by, 
unseeingly, and pick out in her stead the 
most degraded of the assembled appli- 
cants ; then, still bent on saving him from 
himself, she secretly visits the woman he 
has chosen, and buys from her the privi- 
lege of marrying him in her place. It is 
hard to believe that a man, loving hope- 
lessly, desperately, a woman whom he 
believes beyond his reach, would consent 
to degrade his name by union with a 
common courtesan, no matter how large 
a fortune is involved; it is harder still to 
believe that he could go through the 
marriage ceremony with the woman he 
loves without once suspecting that a 
substitution has been made; but hardest 
of all is the tax on our credulity that fol- 
lows the wedding, when Lord Wroth be- 
comes aware that Juliana is free and in 
England, when he goes to her, passion- 
ately declaring his love, cursing his folly 
in having bound himself to another, and 
losing self-control in the conflict of 
emotions, vows that Juliana shall be his, 
in spite of laws human and divine—and 
she, knowing all the while that she is 
legally his wife, that she loves him as 
deeply and lastingly as he loves her, and 
that she has only a word to speak, in 
order to transform the universe for them 
both, refuses to speak that word! And 
the reason that she refuses to speak it is 
because she is disappointed to find that 
his love for her is earthly as well as 
spiritual ; that he is willing, in the bitter- 
ness of his despair, to offer her the stigma 
of dishonour. The consequent conflict 
between love and supersensitive pride is 
depicted by the Castles with their cus- 
tomary and persuasive art; yet no degree 
of art can alter the fact that the problems 
here dealt with belong to the realm of 
romanticism, and not to the sane and 
practical common sense of the world in 
which we move and have our being. 

It is not necessary to be in sympathy 
with Miss Mary Johnston and the type 
of work that she is trying in all sincerity 
to produce, in order to recognise the 
commendable qualities of her style, the 
vividness of her landscape painting, the 
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nice sense one gets of sky and field and 
water, with the scent of flowers and song 
of birds, and a pervading presence of 
out-door life and animate nature. Fur- 
thermore, whether she pictures the Vir- 
ginia of the seventeenth century or the 
eighteenth, it is always unmistakably 
Virginia, and no other place in the wide 
world. She undoubtedly has a rather 
true eye for the half tones of local colour, 
has Miss Mary Johnston! But having 
conceded these qualities, the reader who 
is not in sympathy with the stereotyped 
colonial novel will find it just as hard, 
and no harder, to arouse any enthusiasm 
over Lewis Rand, as it 
was over To Have and 
to Hold and Prisoners 
of Hope. In the school 
of fiction which she rep- 
resents, Miss Johnston stands easily at 
the head. Her books are better than the 
Janice Meredith type, on the one hand, 
not merely because of the finer literary 
quality, but because they take them- 
selves much more seriously, as pictures 
of life; and on the other hand, they are 
better novels than the Richard Carvel 
type, because her characters are always 
alive, although sometimes moribund, 
while Mr. Churchill’s best portraitures 
not infrequently leave the impression of 
a post mortem. And the fault which, in 
different degrees, all the novels of this 
school have in common, is the over-em- 
phasis of the historic background, the 
tendency to forget that the best historic 
novel is the novel that is first, last and 
always a novel, and history only in a sec- 
ondary and subservient sense. With 
these general principles clearly in mind, 
it is only fair to concede that this new 
story of a Virginia boy, son of an under- 
bred “tobacco roller,” who is befriended 
by Jefferson, marries into one of the 
most exclusive families of the Virginia 
aristocracy, and then ruins his chances 
by participation in the Aaron Burr con- 
spiracy, is a well-imagined and strongly 
told tale, within the limitations laid down 
by the conventions of this particular kind 
of story telling. Undoubtedly, the wide 
and still widening circle of Miss John- 
ston’s admirers will find in Lewis Rand 
valid grounds for believing that in her 
chosen field she has gained, in the inter- 
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val since her last novel, not only strength 
and breadth, but a finer understanding 
of the subtleties of life. 

Mr. J. J. Bell, who is still best known 
as the creator of Wee MacGregor, has 
just written another vol- 
ume, more’ ambitious in 
scope than any of his 
earlier work, and on the 
whole eminently success- 
ful in depicting the consequences of utter 
selfishness on’ the part of a man. who 
makes the mistake of thinking that 
money will buy everything. Thou Fool! 
is the story of a young Scotchman, whose 
mother, anxious to give her boy the best 
possible training for the hard way be- 
fore him, unwisely teaches him that his 
sole duty is “to better himself in any way 
that he can.” She little foresees that 
when her death leaves him alone and 
penniless he will systematically apply her 
precepts, regardless of the claims of 
gratitude, kinship and natural affection ; 
that he will turn against the humble 
shop-keeper, behind whose counters he 
has learned the rudiments of trade; and, 
instead of leaving his native village, set 
up a rival shop, and deliberately under- 
sell and eventually bankrupt his former 
employer, who happens also to be the 
father of the girl he is destined to love. 
This first successful business stroke en- 
courages young Robert Barker to branch 
out, little by little, setting up other shops 
in adjacent villages, always being careful 
to choose communities in which there is 
not more than one rival shop, run by 
some aged, conservative, unenterprising 
person, who may easily be trodden down 
and shoved aside. So well does this sys- 
tem of ruthless crowding out of rivals 
prosper him, that before long Robert 
Barker is a capitalist, a person of conse- 
quence in London, with a big central 
office and branch shops all over the 
United Kingdom. What is more, social 
recognition, even a title, are his for the 
asking, now that he has money to pave 
the way. But there is just one thing that 
seems to elude him, and that is the love 
of the only woman he has ever cared to 
look at a second time—Elsie Glen, the 
daughter of the old shop-keeper whom 
he drove to suicide. To a man of Rob- 
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ert Barker’s cast of mind, it seems in- 












credible that there should be anything 
beyond the reach of money—anything 
that refuses to sell itself, if not for hun- 
dreds, then for thousands; if not for 
thousands, then for millions. That is 
why he refuses to believe, even in the 
face of her repeated denials, that Elsie 
Glen does not love him, never will love 
him, never will marry him, either with or 
without love. And he keeps on refusing 
to believe this, refusing to admit a pos- 
sibility of ultimate failure, until the dra- 
matic moment when he learns that she 
has placed herself permanently beyond 
the reach of his persistence and the 
temptation of his money. And after this 
knowledge has been borne in upon him, 
it really makes no difference whether he 
lives on in embittered loneliness or, as 
the author tells us, shortly after dies ; the 
story is really told and the curtain rung 
down at the moment when the self-made 
millionaire learns that Elsie is married 
already—to a poor, unsuccessful, not 
over-honest man, who possesses the one 
great advantage, that she loves him. A 
strong story, admirably told. And while 
it is in no sense a story of historical in- 
terest, it has that best of all historic back- 
grounds that stamps it indelibly and un- 
mistakably as the product of its day and 
generation. 

The title of Maude Radford Warren's 
novel, The Land of the Living, may be 
taken in more ways than 


“The Land one; but at least it sug- 
of the gests somewhat emphat- 
Living” ically that whatever his- 


toric background it may 
have is taken from present-day history. 
There is a good deal of skilful portrait- 
ure in the book, and a good deal of 
shrewd understanding of human nature 
—just enough, in fact, to make it a book 
rather easily over-praised, and branded 
with foolish utterances about “heart in- 
terest” and “ideals of life.” As a matter 
of fact, The Land of the Living is a 
simple, clear-eyed picture of a small 
group of middle-class people, who are 
eminently worth getting acquainted with ; 
a certain quantity of unsavoury ward 
politics, a modicum of boarding-house 
table talk, with a strong colouring of 
primitive emotions, love and generosity, 
jealousy and treachery—all drawn, from 
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first-hand observation, very much in the 
manner of Brand Whitlock’s 13th Dis- 
trict, or a less familiar novel of the 
same period, J. Devlin, Boss. It is 
merely a straightforward chronicle of 
how big John Callahan, the district boss, 
gave Hugh MacDermott his start in life ; 
how, against his own judgment, he put 
the lad through college; how he suffered 
silently when the young man, catching 
the contagion of reform politics, turned 
against his benefactor ; how his own af- 
fection for Hugh never wavers, through- 
out the younger man’s checkered, yet 
slowly mounting career; and how, in 
spite of rebuffs and temporary ingrati- 
tude, it is the old Irishman’s big-hearted 
affection and shrewd understanding of 
character that ultimately wins for his 
protégé a fair Irish wife and a great 
future in which the highest political gifts 
of the nation are open to him. A book to 
be cordially commended and read with 
quiet enjoyment. 

A year or so ago, Mrs. Everard Cotes 
gave forth a distinctly clever little vol- 
ume entitled An American Girl in Lon- 
don, in which certain superficial peculi- 
arities of English life were satirised with 
humorous understanding, and some of 
the deeper differences touched upon with 
indulgent irony. This earlier success she 
has now followed up with a kindred 

volume, under the title 
“Cousin Cousin Cinderella, in 
Cinderella” which she narrates the 

adventures of a Ca- 

nadian girl, visiting Lon- 
don for the first time. It is a pleasantly 
desultory volume, one of the kind that 
has no very definite thread of plot, and is 
not expected to have. At times the 
humour is spread a trifle thin; but that 
is not surprising, because the very in- 
dulgence of the author’s whole tone be- 
trays the fact that she is really largely 
in sympathy with the life and the people 
she is satirising—and with the best in- 
tentions in the world, it is impossible to 
keep .up anything like a _ prolonged 
sparkle of satire, without a certain grain 
of malice in it. Nevertheless, there is a 
good deal of quiet laughter in Cousin 
Cinderella; and the better one knows 
London, the more one will be inclined to 
enjoy the book. 
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It is well, in judging fiction, to have a 
broad and tolerant mind; it is well, for 
instance, to be able to recognise that ex- 
travaganzas of the Jules Verne type have 
as good a right to exist as the serious 
social studies of Thackeray, of Balzac, 
of Tolstoy. But within its own class, a 
novel must justify its existence by living 
up to what is expected of it—and the 
fault with Lentala, the 
latest volume by W. C. 
Morrow, is that this is 
what, as a whole, it fails 
to do. It is not the first 
story, nor the last, of a shipwrecked 
crew, cast away on a volcanic island in 
the South Pacific. And the very fact 
that this situation has been handled be- 
fore, and handled more than once with 
graphic power, sets a standard that is 
not easy to live up to. In Mr. Morrow’s 
story, the king of the race of savages 
who inhabit the uncharted and unknown 
island in question, has for years made a 
practice of destroying all the unfortu- 
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nate sailors who from time to time are 
cast upon his shores. This time, how- 
ever, a whole shipload of colonists have 
arrived, men, women and children—far 
too large a number to be summarily 
dealt with, and only to be managed by 
guile and treachery. The book is nothing 
more than an account, somewhat unin- 
spired, and much too long, of the sav- 
ages’ attempts to hoodwink and destroy 
the white invaders, and the white men’s 
final conquest, thanks to the timely aid 
of a volcano, an earthquake and a thun- 
der-storm. There is also an adopted 
daughter of the cannibal king, who fig- 
ures somewhat largely in the book, under 
at least three different names, and sev- 
eral distinct colours of skin, and who 
finally turns out a white girl and mar- 
ries the hero, in true fairy-book style. 
Nevertheless the book is somewhat sad- 
dening. One is apt to forget, in be- 
tween times, that such cheap sensation- 
alism is ever written. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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Lorp Mor.ey’s “MIsSCELLANIES’* 


“Commonplace, after all,” says Lord 
Morley in his essay on Macchiavelli, “is 
exactly what contains the truths that are 
indispensable.” The reflective portions 
of this and the other essays in his fourth 
volume of Miscellanies were apparently 
w7itten in a spirit of deep reverence for 
this principle. There are six of these essays 
besides the one on Macchiavelli—a paper 
on Guicciardini, an anniversary discourse 
on John Stuart Mill and four very dis- 
cursive reviews: of Frederic Harrison’s 
New Calendar of Great Men, Lecky’s 
Democracy and Liberty, Frederic Harri- 
son’s Theophano,and Hobhouse’s Democ- 
racy and Reaction. They are all admirable 
examples of that secondary class of criti- 


*Miscellanies. By Lord Morley. Vol. IV. 
341 pages. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. I 


cism in which men lean heavily on other 
men’s phrases. Literature with Lord Mor- 
ley has always seemed the scholarly di- 
version of a politician, just as his politics 
have seemed to some the diversion of a 
literary man. His writings have the 
colours of his intellectual environment— 
pleasing colours, for the environment is 
admirable, a mosaic of the best writers 
in the world. It is hard to imagine Lord 
Morley thinking long about anything he 
had read. He would be likely to pause 
only to take notes and then read further. 
Thus does he accumulate treasure and 
pass iton. Few men fulfil the office bet- 
ter. There are two classes of critics: the 
transmuters and the transmitters. The 
transmuters are the men whose minds 
leave an impression on what passes 
through them, who please by a force that 
is elemental and beyond analysis. The 
transmitters, on the other hand, leave 
things exactly as they found them. Prob- 

















ably no amount of industry would place 
Lord Morley in the former class, but with 
his clear style, wide reading and ever pres- 
ent note-book, he is one of the most de- 
lightful of transmitters that we have. 
Pride of opinion you will find in him and 
partisanship, but it varies with what he 
absorbs. Thus, in his life of Cromwell 
he was accused of reading the times too 
much in the light of modern questions, 
and one critic went so far as to hint at “a 
taint of subjectivism.” He was a partisan 
of course—a faithful mind will reflect its 
partisan sources—but “taint of subject- 
ivism” is absurd. No man is more a 
creature of literary circumstances. These 
circumstances are far too varied to admit 
of any single form of partisanship. His 
estimates of Macchiavelli and Guic- 
ciardini are quite free from the bias of 
British liberalism and twentieth century 
progress. In his essay on “Democracy 
and Reaction” he says: 


If I were asked what is the animating faith 
of not only political liberalism all over the 
civilised world to-day, but also of hosts of 
men and women who could not tell us of what 
school they are, the answer would be that 
what guides, inspires, and sustains modern 
democracy is conviction of upward and onward 
progress in the destinies of mankind. It is 
startling to think how new is this conviction ; 
to how many of the world’s master-minds 
what to us is the most familiar and most 
fortifying of all great commonplaces was un- 
known. Scouring a library, you come across 
a little handful of fugitive and dubious sen- 
tences in writers of ancient and medieval 
time. Bacon’s saying, also to be found a long 
time earlier in Esdras, about antiquity of time 
being the world’s youth, was, as everybody 
knows, a pregnant hint, but it hardly an- 
nounced the gospel of progress as now held by 
most English-speaking persons. Modern be- 
lief in human progress had no place among 
ideals even in the eighteenth century, if we 
take Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot for their 
exponents; and Rousseau actually thought the 
history of civilisation a record of the fall of 
man. Turgot, followed by his faithful dis- 
ciple Condorcet, first brought into full light as 
a governing law of human things the idea of 
social progress, moral progress, progress in 
manners and institutions. - 


It is an open mind with a great many 
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desirable things running in and out, un- 
impeded by personal crotchets of any 
kind. It would naturally have little in 
common with the angularities of an in- 
tellect like Mr. Lecky’s, whose writings 
will have for most of us a greater charm. 
“If Mr. Lecky’s literary method is bad,” 
says he, after an unfavourable showing, 
“T fear that his philosophic temper must 
be called much worse.” Equanimity is 
the virtue that Lord Morley especially ad- 
mires. He deplores its absence in Mr. 
Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty— 


If the distinguished author of these two 
volumes had only cultivated this temper; if 
he had even been under the wholesome com- 
pulsion of working with other people; if, like 
Mill, he had forbidden himself to be indig- 
nant and dispirited because the heedless world 
insists on revolving on its own axis instead 
of on his; he might well have given us a con- 
tribution to political thought which should be 
stimulating, enlightening and even practically 
helpful. As it is, we move in an air of pitchy 
gloom. 


But taking the ups and downs of Mr. 
Lecky’s temperament and all his imper- 
fections into account, one had rather read 
him in a bad temper than a large and 
very good-humoured part of Lord Mor- 
ley’s Miscellanies. 

These essays all bear witness to a long 
and comfortable perusal of standard 
volumes without any inconvenient in- 
tellectual resilience. They are the result 
of accretion, not of any personal think- 
ing, and they please so much by their 
air of leisure and good company that we 
hardly realise how little Lord Morley 
himself has to say. The paper on Guic- 
ciardini will serve as well as any other 
for the purpose of illustration. In the 
first place, what have great men thought 
of Guicciardini—Cavour, Macaulay, Bo- 
lingbroke, Ranke, Charles V.? Then 
a sketch of Guicciardini’s life is given 
with quotations from his writings. At 
the age of fifty-two Guicciardini lost his 
influence and went into retirement. How 
have great men behaved in retirement? 
Clarendon was disgraced and exiled at 
the age of fifty-nine. Some men give 
way to chagrin; others do not. “Though 
men are often spoiled by success in the 
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world, still more are spoiled by failure.” 
“Various are the attitudes of men to- 
ward the outside unseen divinity—For- 
tune, Chance, Necessity, Force of Cir- 
cumstance—when it overthrows them.” 
There are opportunities here for other 
general reflections of this nature, and 
Lord Morley is equal to them. Then 
there are the classic “consolations” of 
those who hung on princes’ favours— 
Seneca, the friend of Nero; Boethius, 
the friend of Theodoric. Quam celeriter 
quatit pennas, but Lord Morley did not 
quote this; it was Colonel Newcome. 
Guicciardini consoles himself by recount- 
ing the part he played in public affairs 
and thinking how well he played it. Lord 
Morley prefers “the simple concision of 
Thucydides”— 


It befell me to be an exile from my country 
for twenty years after my command at Am- 
phipolis. 


Guicciardini remained “a man of the 
world to the last,” temperate, reserved, 
prudent. This prudence did not spring 
in him “from the trait noted by Aris- 
totle (Rhet. II., 13) in elderly men—a 


fondness for only saying ‘I think,’ never 
‘I know,’ and for larding their argument 


with ‘perhaps’ and ‘possibly.” Experi- 
ence had taught him that government is 
the most complex of subjects, and gen- 
eral maxims about the most in need of 
caution.” He was more moderate than 
Macchiavelli. On the other hand, he 
lacked certain good qualities possessed 
by other great writers—“the geniality of 
Commynes,” the “good humour of Ba- 
con,” the “amiability of Montesquieu. 
the insight of La Bruyére or Paruta.” 
Like the other Italians of his time, he 
would have been incapable of saying 
with Bacon, “The nobler a soul is, the 
more objects of compassion it hath,” or 
of agreeing with Pascal’s ideal of the 
heavenly order in which the saints are 
kings and captains least. Contrast him 
with Savonarola and with Dante. And 
so we might run on to the end of the 
essay, with a tediousness that is all our 
own, for it is the skill with which he 
interweaves quotations and arranges 
other people’s thoughts that make the re- 
sult agreeable. The main point is that 
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it is an admirable example of what may 
be termed the purely passive essay. No- 
where in the thick meshes of allusion 
can the writer of it be discerned. No- 
where is there a thought in it which he 
could call a “poor thing, but mine own.” 
It is only fair in conclusion to quote a 
portion of the text: 


Prudential counsels by code and system can 
hardly ever be in the highest sense attractive. 
A modern who in his studies came across the 
private note-books of Mazarin (one of the two 
great Italians whohave governed France, and 
deeply marked by the characteristics of Italian 
genius a century before his time) is driven to 
say of them that all this political cookery 
1ather takes away one’s appetite, and indeed 
would make one sick did not one remember 
that everything has its kitchen side (Palais 
Mazarin, par le Comte de Laborde, II., 124). 
Abhor all the pretensions of the Pharisee as 
heartily as ever we will, there is something 
repulsive in the thought of a man starting 
every day with a dose of Ricordi, and coming 
forth from his chamber having given all the 
freshness of the morning hour to sharpening 
his rapier or charging his pistols for the daily 
duel with fortune and his fellow-creatures. 
The world has more liking for one who prac- 
tises the pregnant maxim, Seekest thou great 
things, seek them not; and it often looks as if 
this lofty heedlessness, in spite of what 
Guicciardini may say, were as politic as it is 
certainly wise in wisdom’s sense. 

It may move a friendly smile to notice that 
nobody has so many biting things to say about 
the selfishness and duplicity of mankind as one 
who has made it the whole business of his life 
to use mankind as the ladder for his own ad- 
vancement. Nobody in all the world is so 
ready to play wounded benefactor as the self- 
seeker out of luck. Guicciardini is less unkind 
to his fellow-mortals than observers of his 
stamp usually are. He is not blind to the 
weakness of our poor species as a whole; but 
he sees them redeemed by the worth of the 
elect. Like Goethe, he would say “that in their 
faults one recognises Mankind, in excellencies 
the Individual; shortcomings and the chances 
and changes of life-have we all in common. 
but virtues belong to each man in particular.” 
“Do not be afraid of benefiting men,” says 
Guicciardini, “simply because you see ingrati- 
tude so common; for besides that a temper of 
kindness in itself, and without any other ob- 
ject, is a generous quality and in a way di- 
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vine, you now and again find somebody ex- 
hibiting such gratitude as richly to make up 
for the ingratitude of all the rest.” 


C. M. Francis. 


II 


Mrs. Warp’s “THE TESTING OF DIANA 
MALLory’’* 


Whatever attenuation of substance one 
may be conscious of in Mrs. Ward’s later 
work has been very nearly—perhaps 
quite—offset by an increase of the sensi- 
tiveness, the mobile play of feeling, 
which has always given her stories their 
real charm. We have borne with the 
religion and the politics of her Elsmeres 
and her Tressadys because they were, 
after all, human enough to be in love and 
to suffer, because, above all, of the warm 
feminine presences which, in one ca- 
pacity or another, attend them on their 
way. And we have been always held by 
the flow of her narrative. There is no 


beating about or harking back. She will, 
to be sure, have her passages of religious 
or political byplay, but it is easy to skip 
them as interpolations—stepping-stones 


across the stream of which we do not 
care to make use. The current moves on 
unimpeded, with a quiet celerity, and 
carries us with it. These stories are of 
a kind which one is disposed to make an 
end of at a sitting, however long—a fact 
which, by one of the paradoxes which 
seem to determine the character of popu- 
lar periodicals, no doubt gives them their 
serial value. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory is not a 
great novel; it is a moving tale. Diana 
herself is a figure of appealing grace, 
who at last wins to the dubious joy of 
union with the weakling to whom she has 
given her heart. It is not, one perceives, 
a question of great or single-mindedness, 
but of the love of woman. What does 
she love? 

The plot is on the face of it old-fash- 
ioned to the point of quaintness. It is 
Framley Parsonage over again, only the 
heroine’s disqualification in the maternal 
mind is somewhat more serious than in 

*The Testing of Diana Mallory. By Mrs. 


Humphry Ward. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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the case of Lucy Robarts. The Lady 
Lucy Markham of this tale is that estab- 
lished dea ex machina of the English 
novel, the dowager who holds the family. 
purse, thinks only of the family name, 
and is able and willing to cut off the 
grown-up son with a shilling if he mar- 
ries without her consent. Oliver Mark- 
ham is a man of ambition and ability, 
and, with the aid of his mother’s great 
wealth, is placed in his late thirties 
well beyond the rank and file of his fel- 
low-radicals. He is already among the 
prominent figures of his party, and 
seems to be in line for the highest hon- 
ours. Thus late comes to him his first 
serious test of character. Diana Mallory 
is the daughter of an Englishman of 
means and refinement. The mother has 
died a few-years after her marriage, and 
the father has expatriated himself, bring- 
ing up his daughter in a retired villa of 
the Riviera, and never returning to Eng- 
land. His death releases the girl—now 
indeed fairly a woman—from what she 
has always felt to be exile. She flies 
“home” to England, and takes an old 
house in the country, almost at random. 
The neighbourhood chances to be that of 
Markham, who has visited the Mallorys 
in Italy. She is taken up by his mother, 
and actually recommended by her to 
Markham as a possible wife. In no long 
time he proposes marriage and is ac- 
cepted. Then the bolt falls; the terrible 
reason of her father’s exile is divulged to 
her and to Markham. The haughty Lady 
Lucy, of course, forbids the match, with 
the usual threats of disinheritance, and 
the usual letter to the hapless Diana, rep- 
resenting it as her duty to her lover 
and to society to release him from his 
promise of marriage. And now Mark- 
ham promptly shows himself the poltroon 
wha, if we are to credit the repeated as- 
severations of the British novelist, is the 
familiar product of British convention. 
He has only a paltry thousand a year 
himself, and Diana has but a few more, 
while the price of filial obedience will be, 
in time, a round twenty thousand. He is 
a radical in theory, with a leaning toward 
socialism, but in practice he is the pam- 
pered and dependent offspring of great 
wealth. While he is telling himself that 
money is necessary to his political ca- 
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reer, he is perfectly aware that it is also 
necessary for his horses, his Scotch 
moors, the thousand luxuries which make 
up his life. There is, in fact, nothing 
that he is willing to sacrifice for the 
woman who has just given herself to him 
with such touching abandon. In America, 
one reflects—but perhaps not in “the best 
society” —a person of this kind would be 
disposed of as a cad, a good-for-nothing, 
a negligible quantity. We are, Heaven 
knows, a race of money-grubbers and 
spendthrifts, but it does not occur to us 
to admire the man who refuses to sell his 
sweetheart for a few millions. But it is 
clear that Mrs. Ward is prepared to ad- 
mire her Markham if he pass that ardu- 
ous test, and so, of course, is her Diana. 
And when Markham perfunctorily and 
insultingly proposes to stick to his word 
because he has given it, we are expected 
to regard him with disappointment, with 
sorrow, with some tincture of anger even, 
but not with contempt. For to the trans- 
atlantic mind, family property being a 
shibboleth and family pride a religion, 
the question which confronts Markham 
seems a real question. Public opinion, 
to be sure, condemns his negative an- 
swer of it. His decision turns out to be 


a tactical blunder, which, re-enforced by 
an act of political turpitude, loses him 
his place in the party, his seat in Parlia- 


ment, and his health. Diana saves the 
wreck of him, and thinks it worth saving. 
What does she love? 

On the face of it, I say, the plot is as 
old as the hills. But Diana Mallory is 
not a Lucy Robarts or a Fanny Price. 
She suggests a reversion toward that 
type, but there is a wilder strain in her 
blood. The unhappy mother whose mem- 
ory is a stain in the eyes of the world 
was a woman of the Lady Kitty Ashe 
type—a milder, more amenable Lady 
Kitty, whom desperate circumstance 
brings to the Saddest downfall or nearly 
the saddest—a product of our modern 
and fashionable neurasthenia. Diana’s 
ardour, her thirst for joy, her palpitant 
eagerness for living, her intellectual 
ardour, are strange modern companions 
for that infinite humility which seems al- 
ways to determine her action, the inheri- 
tance of far generations. Yes, it isa mov- 
ing figure and a moving tale; one hardly 
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knows in what mood to look forward to 
Diana’s eventual years with the man or 
idea or memory or whatever she loves— 
whatever is represented to her by the 
name of Markham. It is Mrs. Ward’s 
way always to leave us with some little 
puzzle of the kind. 
H. W. Boynton. 


III 
Mr. Wuite’s “THE RIVERMAN.”’* 


This is the story of a man’s fight 
against a river. Also it is the story of 
a struggle between honesty and grit on 
one side, of dishonesty and shrewdness 
on the other. It is a big, bold story, with 
no intricacies and very little “plot.” Its 
very lack of pretension develops into one 
of its strongest recommendations. Mr. 
White has done an excellent piece of 
writing, and a good many people are go- 
ing to say it is his best book. 

The Riverman brings us back to the 
Michigan woods of the book with which 
its author’s name is most often linked— 
The Blazed Trail, six years ago discov- 
ered by a few hundred discriminative 
readers, since passed from friendly hand 
to hand by a great many thousand. Mr. 
White knows these woods as he knows 
the mountain slopes and plateaus of the 
Pacific Coast and the Canadian forests— 
by living in them. They are home ground 
with him, and especially is Michigan. 
There, as a boy, he trained with the 
lumbermen, witnessed their toil and bat- 
tles, bunked with them, heard their 
stories. To something of that kind, in- 
deed, this new book bears insistent testi- 
mony. By no method of induction alone 
could the place and people have been 
made as real as they are on these pages. 
But Mr. White’s work in general and this 
new story in particular stands for more 
than an accurate reproduction of what an 
attentive eye and ear communicate to a 
retentive mind. It\informs, while it holds 
us, almost as much because of the ab- 
sence of facts deliberately put aside from 
the mass of those proffered by his recol- 
lections as because of what he chooses to 
use. Many a writer, otherwise well 


*The Riverman. By Stewart Edward 
White. New York: The McClure Company. 
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equipped in a literary way and equally 
familiar with the men and the operations 
of cutting and driving logs, had he at- 
tempted to describe them in print, would 
probably have lost his reader in a tangle 
of details and relatively trivial technicali- 
ties. The instinct of selection, aided by 
good taste, and a certain poetic apprecia- 
tion, which makes for charm in some of 
those descriptions of light and shadow, 
of action and repose so frequently met 
with in Mr. White’s book, is largely re- 
sponsible for the widespread and deep in- 
terest in his tales. Few things are more 
enticing than that flattering sense of fa- 
miliarity with the subject which certain 
writers, notably the writer of The River- 
man, enable us as readers to experience, 
and which comes, as it seems to me, from 
being told just enough to focus attention 
upon the essentials, the rest being sug- 
gested by a deft touch, here and there. 
Aside from this happy faculty of selec- 
tion, Mr. White possesses a gift for plain 
speaking in the words of every-day speech 
which fits exactly with the straightfor- 
ward tales he tells. There have been 
times, perhaps, when his method exposed 
him to the criticism of offering a narra- 
tive in the guise of a “story,” but that, 
again, is as you take it, and certainly The 
Riverman is less likely than are some of 
its predecessors to suggest such remark. 
For all its lack of plot it exhibits a de- 
liberate and clean cut plan to develop the 
character and temperament of its central 
figure by events which have genesis in 
existing conditions and natural relation to 
one another. In this respect the art of 
Mr. White has made steady progress 
since he first began to write. Orde, who 
dominates the present story, is not merely 
a man set down in the environment of the 
book and made to run his race to the end. 
While many of his qualities are the quali- 
ties common to strong men generally and 
he would probably have won out as surely 
in quite another walk of life, he belongs 
indisputably where he is found, is as much 
a part of the place as are the big trees 
and the roaring river. All of which ef- 
fect is easy enough to bring about in the 
case of minor figures whose action and 
speech do not throw them at any time 
into uncompromising relief against a con- 
trasting background, but very different 
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when the scene is shifted and the actors 
remain the same. 

Whether Mr. White has even yet mas- 
tered the more difficult task is to be ques- 
tioned: There is a suspicion of “play to 
the galleries” in the adventure of Orde 
with the impolite young man of the New 
York street car, and some of us may not 
be willing to be carried off our feet so 
quickly by the conquering march of the 
hero into the heart of Carroll Bishop. 
But this last at least we may refer to the 
fine enthusiasm for Orde which the writer 
plainly shares with his reader and without 
which the story would not grip us as it 
does. It is a fault, rooted in so rare a 
virtue as to make the wisdom of attempt- 
ing its correction doubtful. Finally, there 
is promise as well as immediate satisfac- 
tion in the thought that The Riverman, 
all in all, represents an advance artisti- 
cally, if we confine consideration to the 
author’s novels. 

To try to outline Mr. White’s story 
would be to tell it all in advance. But it 
is to be heartily recommended to any and 
every one who likes a tale of action that is 
American through and through, that has 
no tinge of melodrama, an occasional in- 
cident excepted, but that has thrills in 
plenty, and is pervaded with a bouyant 
spirit of optimism and rugged health 
which is good for mind and body. It is 
the kind of book which those who like 
such books at all—and happily they are a 
big and growing class—read with zest a 
second and a third time. 

Churchill Williams. 


IV 
Mr. CHAmBers’s “THE Frirtnc Line.’’* 


Kitchen-maids and grocers’ boys find 
a peculiar joy in devouring the pages of 
romances dedicated to the doings of “the 
smart set”; we are all, at times, kitchen- 
maids and grocers’ boys. Polite con- 
dolences are due the unhappy person who 
cannot, once in a thousand books, simply 
revel in the absorbed contemplation of a 
superior class of beings, moving in a 
world where steam yachts and automo- 
biles and shooting preserves and moun- 
tain “camps” are matters of course, yet 


*The Firing Line. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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preserving still the signs of their common 
humanity, loving and hating and doing 
even commoner things quite as you and I 
might. To be introduced auspiciously to 
these wonderful creatures, to be placed 
for a time on intimate terms with them, 
is, I contend, an experience that we ought 
all to welcome; that most of us do wel- 
come. Mr. Chambers, as a sort of 
licensed guide to the region, performs 
the introductions skilfully. What won- 
der that his books are widely sought, and 
that the latest one is at this momént, as 
we may suppose, in the hands of some 
thousands of readers? 

Doubtless these great ones of the life 
of fashion are susceptible of being viewed 
in more than one light. The attitude of 
abject worship of the Miss Braddons 
and Mary J. Holmeses may be ignored ; 
if we were ever taken in by it, the time 
is now past. In these later days we have 
Mrs. Wharton unmasking them in the 
cold light of her intelligence; Mr. Sin- 
clair painting them in lurid colours as 
beasts or demons. Mr. Chambers seems 


to have arrived at the best way of re- 
garding them. He treats them with an 
easy familiarity that is almost awe-in- 
spiring; the idea being, one supposes, to 


show their essential humanness. “Here 
is your much abused, much talked-of 
smart set,” Mr. Chambers seems to say. 
“You see, some of them are rather cyni- 
cal and reckless and dissipated, and some 
decidedly decent and unselfish. They 
have their ambitions and disappointments, 
and though they are not all game, the 
best of them are about the best to be 
found anywhere.” Well, they need a de- 
fender, poor things; and the eloquent 
plea of one who knows them so well will 
not be unheeded. 

And so Mr. Chambers takes us to Palm 
Beach, which is, one learns, the place for 
the annual field manceuvres of the army 
of idle rich. You soon discover that this 
designation does not fit all whom it is 
supposed to cover. Hamil, the hero, is a 
poor young landscape gardener who 
works himself close to death in his de- 
votion to his profession. Neville Card- 
ross is rich but not idle. Even Louis 
Malcourt, who must do for villain, is the 
salaried manager of his friend Portlaw’s 
Adirondack “camp.” But they all be- 
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long, by right of birth or of money, to 
the elect. Their talk and their manners 
are perfectly adapted to their station in 
life. They always wear the right clothes, 
and they aré capable of a classical al- 
lusion now and then. With subtle realism, 
Mr. Chambers takes care that they shall 
not speak too correctly. The heroine 
tells her lover that she releases him “to 
that not impossible she,” and they are all 
prone to say “under the circumstances” 
—which is at least more human than the 
“in the circumstances” of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s more academically polished per- 
sonages. 

The story, like other good stories, suf- 
fers from the fact that it is based on a 
rather ancient situation—that of the in- 
nocent girl secretly married to a man 
whom she does not love. But as this hap- 
pens before Mr. Chambers has taken his 
characters in hand, perhaps he is not to 
be held responsible for it. Granted the 
situation, the complications that ensue 
before the heroine can be liberated are 
not preposterous. And the characters 
are throughout simple and understand- 
able. Young Garry Hamil is the kind of 
young man whom you like from the be- 
ginning because you are intended to like 
him. Shiela Cardross is quite as ador- 
able as her name. As for Louis Mal- 
court, he enters as a conventional cynical 
young man of high society, develops a 
capacity for unselfishness and considera- 
tion that threatens the pre-eminence of 
the hero, and finally stalks to the centre 
of the stage, thrusting aside his friend 
Hamil that he may make his exit from 
life in the manner of a true hero of 
melodrama. The character not only 
grows and develops under your eye; it 
changes radically. Probably Mr. Cham- 
bers had no such complex creature in 
mind when he set out on the unravelling 
of his tale, and Louis took possession of 
the story in spite of the author. 

It is not to be supposed that The Firing 
Line is nothing more than a mere love 
story. Mr. Chambers has learned the 
trick too well to offer his many-mouthed 
public anything so simple. We are grown 
exigent in these matters; every author 
who would please us must bring us novel- 
ties, tickle a jaded appetite with this or 
that unaccustomed spice. Next to his 
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complete familiarity with the world of 
the unco’ smart, Mr. Chambers’s special 
“line’’ is outdoors life. Whether or not 
you have camped in a Florida forest, you 
will enjoy his picture of the experience, 
his stories of game and snakes, his dis- 
course of woodcraft and learned talk of 
rare butterflies. But even this is not 
enough. Out of deference to a prevail- 
ing mode, the tale has a _ picturesque 
fringe of supernaturalism. Louis holds 
communion with his deceased male par- 
ent, and in the end betakes himself off the 
stage in a manner spiritually recom- 
mended to him. There is a table-tipping 
scene so preposterous that I anticipate a 
solemn statement from author and pub- 
lishers proclaiming it a literal report of 
some actual occurrence. These are the 
elements that the popular author, the 
genius, of to-day throws in for good 
measure. And yet the story remains the 
real thing—a good, honest, likable story, 
about a decent, likable set of people. 
who, if they are a trifle too sentimental, 
are at least not disfigured by an undue 
loftiness of brow. 


Ward Clark. 
V 


F, Horktnson SMItTH’s “PETER’’* 


F. Hopkinson Smith is an optimist by 


temperament and by philosophy. His 
characters, too, are seen through a haze 
of charity and sympathy, which gives his 
novels their charm and their limitations. 
Peter is no exception. It is a character- 
istic story, betraying all the recognisable 
qualities of the author; it is well-bred; 
nicely written, with a painter’s instinct 
for light and shade, constructed with an 
engineer's sense of form, and it glamours 
with the usual suspicion of personal 
reminiscence and autobiographic im- 
pressions. 

The scene, as in Oliver Horn, is laid a 
few decades ago in New York, when the 
Century Club was down town, Harlem 
a pilgrimage, and just when the city was 
beginning to hear the encroaching hum 
of the fierce financial intensity which is 

*Peter. By F. Hopkinson New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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burning the nation to-day. Peter, an 
amiable gentleman of long descent and 
cultivated tastes, is more than an example 
of the old school: he is a protest. As re- 
ceiving teller in his bank he stands for the 
conservatism of legitimate banking, as 
opposed to the nervous marginal specula- 
tion and wild cat investment of the day. 
This is the dominant motif of the book 
and the technical hero, a young impulsive 
fellow, is swayed between these two ex- 
tremes of our financial life. In the 
process of finding himself, which makes 
the story, he is brought into contact with 
many quaint people, including Peter and 
his unforgettable sister Felicia: it is their 
charm and sincerity which serves as a 
restraining influence when he actually 
fights the more strenuous battles in the 
world. He is an extremely conventional 
young hero and marches properly to his 
sweetheart and his success. But, ulti- 
mately, in solving his problem, he typi- 
fies that which will be the best spirit for 
the future—the tempering conservatism 
of the past touched with the energy of 
the present. 

Peter is not a vigorous book, but it 
makes interesting reading. It contains 
many gentle indictments of our modern 
inoney madness and frequent sly digs at 
the social professionalists. The author 
is at his best, too, when he recalls the 
functions of the past and decries, always 
politely, the studied sociability of the 
present. In this respect his new novel 
contains suggestion of The Romance of 
an Old Fashioned Gentleman and Oliver 
Horn; and surely Peter himself must 
have known Colonel Carter as well as 
Adam Gregg. There is a strong family 
likeness among the old gentlemen, and one 
must confess rather a fondness for them 
all. 

Yet while lingering over the fragrance 
of old days and quaint personalities, the 
author in Peter never once underesti- 
mates what is splendid and strong in the 
life of the present. His own profession 
prevents him from becoming over-senti- 
mental, and, as in Caleb West and Tides 
of Barnegat, this novel contains vivid 
pictures of those who are bridling nature. 

George Middleton. 
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TEN YEARS LATER—THE MOST 
CELEBRATED CASE IN HISTORY! 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


In Two Parts—Part II 













pee pera’ the five Ministers of 
4 War dubbed by the Drey- 
WHiusards “the prevaricat- 
fing Ministers,’ Cavaignac 
H(who, in spite of the 
: Habuse heaped upon him 
ttommnakees DY his opponents, must 
go down to history as the person who 
rendered the first revision possible by 
extorting a confession from Henry) died 
three years ago, recalcitrant and com- 
bative to the end. Billot, who was a 
life-senator, is also dead. Chanoine 
keeps up a Paris establishment, but 
spends much of his time in the country 
at Anglure, in the Marne district. De 
Freycinet, at eighty, continues to be a 
power in the Senate. Zurlinden, imme- 
diately after the exculpation of Dreyfus, 
announced his submission to the verdict. 
The same year he published a work upon 
the War of 1870-71. 

Of the chiefs of the famous Etat- 
Major, Pellieux is dead. Gonse, in- 
censed by an utterance of Picquart before 
the Cour de Cassation in 1906, provoked 
the latter to a duel. Picquart refused to 
fire, but was not wounded. The retire- 
ment of Boisdeffre in the Chateau de 
Boisdeffre, in the Sarthe district, has 
been practically complete. The others, 
like Boisdeffre, have had no histories. 
Because they are living unostentatiously 
either in Paris or on their country estates 
and systematically hold their peace, all 
sorts of sensational stories have been cir- 
culated regarding the ostracism to which 
they are subjected and the depths of 
degradation to which they have sunk; 
but as old soldiers are not in the habit 
of setting the world on fire either by their 
utterances or by their deeds, these stories 
must be dismissed for the most part as 
pure inventions. 

If, as the preceding pages show, the 


later careers of the principal actors in the 
Dreyfus Affair are recalcitrant to the 
exigencies of the romance, the drama and 
the dramatic poem, the present lament- 
able situation of Esterhazy is all that the 
most ardent believer in poetic justice and 
avenging Nemesis could desire. When 
Esterhazy, who had fled to London, had 
exhausted his documents and had reached 
the point where he could extort no more 
money from either Dreyfusards or anti- 
Dreyfusards, he became the paramour, 
secretary and runner-in of a French 
woman, who was the proprietress of a 
house of ill-fame. At the end of two 
years this lady, discovering that her 
protégé had been robbing her syste- 
matically, cut him adrift; and since that 
time he has known the worst extremities. 
He has suffered hunger and cold and 
every sort of physical privation, as his 
husky voice, yellow visage, soiled, frayed 
linen and worn, rusty clothes bear 
pathetic witness. The last account of 
him (report of the French secret police 
at London) says in effect: He lives un- 
der an assumed name in a cheap hotel of 
one of the most depressing faubourgs. 
He stays in bed nearly all day. Toward 
night, he goes out to lose himself in the 
tangled streets of the immense city. 
Once a month, he visits the Post-Office, 
where he finds a registered letter. He 
lives on the contents of this and on an 
occasional translation or an occasional 
military article he has the luck to place. 
In 1906, Esterhazy protested in the 
Libre Parole against the contumely that 
was being heaped upon him in the course 
of the second revision. He admitted that 
he had been a swindler, a blackmailer and 
a proxénéte, but he defended himself 
stoutly against having been a traitor; 
and this defence, to the unspeakable 
surprise of great numbers of Frenchmen, 
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was given at least a colour of probability 
by the findings of certain members of 
the Court. 

A few words regarding several other 
participants in the earlier stages of the 
Affair. 

President Loéw of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion retired some years ago, having 
reached the age limit. He lives in the 





exclusive Faubourg Saint-Germain, and 
at eighty is still sufficiently vigorous to 
travel as far away as Germany, where he 
is spending the present summer. M. 
Manau, Procureur-Général of the Court 
during the first revision, retired, some- 
what against his inclination, in 1900 be- 
cause the Minister of Justice, Monis, 
wanted his place for a protégé. He with- 


MAITRE DEMANGE TO-DAY 


The dignified senior counsel in the defence of Dreyfus continues to be the Dreyfus 
family lawyer, as he was before the Affair. Disliking the limelight as much as 
Labori enjoys it, he sedulously avoids public notice, but, like Dreyfus, he attends the 


occasions commemorative of the Affair. 
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JULES LE MAITRE 


The distinguished Academician and critic who took 
the stump against Dreyfus 


drew to a cottage at Vernon, in Nor- 
mandy, where he lived most simply and 
where he died in February of the present 
year, aged nearly eighty-six, leaving by 
way of heritage only an honoured name. 
He had continued energetic, clear- 
minded and young in character to the 
end. His tomb bears this simple inscrip- 
tion— 


JUSTITIA, LEX, VERITAS 


(uesnay de Beaurepaire, who created 
a sensation in 1899 by resigning from 
the Cour de Cassation because he disap- 
proved of the methods employed by his 
fellow-judges, is living on his farm at 
Glouvet (Orne), where he divides his 
time between literary work, hunting and 
farming. He has published, since his 
resignation, /rance (a historical novel) 
signed with his nom-de-plume, Jules de 
Glouvet, and Le Panama et La Répub 
lique (1900) and La _ Conspiration 
(1907) signed with his own name. The 
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author claims that the last-named book, 
which abounded in “revelations,” was 
“stifled in France by an admirably organ- 
ised conspiracy of silence.” M. de 
Beaurepaire is a frequent contributor to 
Le Gaulois and is at present engaged in 
writing his memoirs. He is seventy-one 
years of age. 

M. Ballot-Beaupré, who played an im- 
portant part in the first revision, presided 
over the public sessions of the Court in 
1906. He is now seventy-two years of 
age. 

Paul Dérouléde, the Parisian Don 
Quixote, occasional poet and perpetual! 
and professional patriot, who attempted 
to lead General Roget and his troops 
against the Elysée Palace in 1899 and 
who was condemned to banishment for 
conspiring against the State, is living 
calmly, for him, now in Paris and now at 
his country-seat, having reached an age 
when it is “easier to sit still than it is to 
climb trees.” He is chiefly engaged in 


editing his memories of the Franco-Prus- 





OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


The novelist and dramatist who took the stump 
in Dreyfus's behalf 
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sian War, two volumes of which have 
already appeared and achieved a con- 
siderable success (twenty-four editions 
of the second volume in twelve days). 
Jules Guérin, of ‘‘Fort-Chabrol” fame, 
who was condemned to ten years impris- 
onment for his escapade, received sixteen 
votes (out of a total 3,000) in the Fort- 
Chabrol district as “anti-Juif” candidate 
for the Municipal Council at the Paris 
elections of last May. 

Of the journalists (nearly all politi- 
cians also) who espoused the cause of 
Dreyfus, Cornély, of Le Figaro, died last 
spring, after having been beaten about 
from pillar to post for a number of years. 
Arthur Rauc of Le Radical died in Au- 
gust of the present year almost an oc- 
togenarian. He was editor-in-chief of 
L’ Aurore for some time before his death. 
Clemenceau, of La Justice, Le Bloc and 
L’Aurore, is Prime Minister. Jaurés 


(socialist) of La Petite République, 





YVES GUYOT 


The eminent economist, who did yeoman service for 
thefDreyfus cause 
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JOSEPH REINACH 


Journalist and Deputy, author of a history of the 
Dreyfus Affair 


now has a paper of his own, L’Humanité. 
Francis de Pressensé, who resigned from 
Le Temps because of his ardent Drey- 
fusism, has succeeded Trarieux as 
President of the “League of the Rights 
of Man,” and, having turned socialist, 
writes for the socialist papers, particu- 
larly for L’Humanité. Theeminentecono- 
mist, Yves Guyot, of Le Siécle, resumed 
some time ago his interrupted newspaper 
assaults on protectionism and socialism 
and has published latterly several meaty 
volumes on economics. Joseph Reinach, 
also of Le Siécle, continues to. write for 
that paper. He has practically com- 
pleted his history of the Dreyfus Affair, 
in which he has not entirely succeeded, 
perhaps, in recounting contemporaneous 
events “as if they had occurred in the 
time of the Carolingians or Merovin- 
gians, or at Rome or Byzantium” as he 
announced his purpose of doing, but 
which is nevertheless remarkably fair- 
minded for a work written by one of the 
leading participants in the exciting 
events it recounts. M. Reinach was re- 
instated only last winter in his rank of 
Captain in the Reserve, from which he 
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was suspended a number of years ago 
for his articles in Le Siécle. The unstable 
and irresponsible Urbain Gohier (origi- 
nally a Royalist), who was prosecuted and 
acquitted for his L’Armée contre La Na- 
tion, is writing here, there and every- 
where as occasion permits. 

Of the prominent anti-Dreyfusard 
journalists, Edouard Drumont, nothing 
daunted by reverses, continues in La 
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Libre Parole his anti-Semitic crusade. 
Ernest Judet, of Le Petit Journal, has be- 
come editor-in-chief of L’Eclair. Henri 
Rochefort, although he has lost L’/ntran- 
sigeant, which he founded and conducted 
for a quarter of a century, has not lost 
his readers, who have followed him into 
La Patrie and Le Figaro. At seventy- 
eight, he is the most picturesque figure, 
and, probably, in spite of his vagaries,the 
best-loved personality in Paris, by reason 
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of his bravery, his wit, his verve and his 
combativeness. 

Most of the politicians who lost their 
seats during the heated period of the 
Dreyfus Affair because of their Drey- 
fusard sympathies have since been re- 
turned by their old constituencies or have 
found new constituencies (under the 
convenient French system of movable 
representation) to elect them. In the 
world of politics, in fact, the revulsion 
has been complete since the final verdict 
of innocence was rendered by the Court. 
The minority of yesterday has become 
the majority of to-day. The “outs” have 
become the “ins.” Only the members of 
the Right and certain of the Nationalists 
maintain an uncompromising attitude. 
Convinced or not, the members of the 
Centre, who, having for years based 
their votes upon respect for the law, are 
logically driven to accept the new situa- 
tion, do not venture to oppose seriously 
the measures of reparation and even of 
reprisal which the Dreyfusard leaders 
propose. To intimate that the masters 
of the hour have revealed a disposition 
to abuse their victory is to put it mildly 
indeed. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that they have revealed an inflexi- 
ble determination to “rub it in’’ Rarely, 
even in France, has the doctrine “to the 
victors belong the spoils’ been more 
sedulously and _ systematically applied. 
In the name of “the laicisation of the 
State,” all the “boys” who were out in 
the cold have been invited in “to warm 
their toes.” Such, at a given moment, 
was the scramble for the perquisites of 
power that even so good a Dreyfusard as 
Picquart was constrained to observe that 
the former apostles of justice were “too 
busy amassing their booty” to think of 
anything else. 

No corresponding revulsion has yet oc- 
curred in the nation at large. In spite 
of the complete exculpation of Dreyfus 
two years back, the Dreyfus Affair con- 
tinues to be considered as impenetrable 
a mystery as the venerable “Affair of the 
Necklace” by a large body of the French 
people. Bewildered, wearied and dis- 
gusted by the unworthy manceuvres of 
anti-Dreyfusards and Dreyfusards alike, 
a monumental indifference, a mighty las- 
situde, a veritable lethargy (from which 























TEN YEARS LATER 


nothing has been able to rouse them since 
for more than a few days at a time), took 
possession of the masses as soon as 
Dreyfus, by Executive pardon, was set 
free. From that moment, Dreyfus inno- 
cent or Dreyfus guilty was all one. If 
guilty, he had been, perhaps, sufficiently 
punished. If innocent, the past was to 
be regretted, of course, but the victim of 
the judicial error was no longer in du- 
rance and was as well or even better off 
(being possessed of an abundance of 
this world’s goods) than they were them- 
selves. The rehabilitation by which 
Dreyfus set so much store did not ap- 
peal in the least to their somewhat sordid 
imaginations. All they asked was to 
be allowed to pursue their daily voca- 
tions in peace—to be bothered no more 
by this perplexing and disquieting affair. 

Partly because of this profound apathy 
and partly because Ullmo made an un- 
equivocal confession, the recent arrest 
and trial of that Jewish traitor created 








FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE 


An ardent Dreyfusard, formerly of Le Zemps, now 
President of the League of the Rights of Man 
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QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE 


Who created a sensation: by resigning from the Cour 
de Cassation ten years ago 


scarcely a ripple of excitement—notwith- 
standing the shrieks of La Libre Parole. 
But should the organised attempt, which 
the anti-Semites predict, ever be made to 
save Ullmo, by chicanery, from the full 
consequences of his crime, the scenes of 
1898 and 1899 would surely be re- 
enacted with redoubled violence. 

At the* time when the conflagration 
kindled by the Dreyfus Affair was at its 
height, Francis de Pressensé said, “This 
is one of the necessary chapters in the 
history of the great crisis from which 
France will emerge irrevocably bowed 
under the yoke of a pretorian dictator- 
ship or definitively emancipated from 
this accursed militarism.” Neither 
the one nor the other of these things has 
come to pass. Aside from the reduction 
of the compulsory military service from 
three years to two, the military organisa- 
tion of France remains very much what 
it was before the Dreyfus upheaval. No 
radical transformation has been effected, 
attempted or even projected. The ab- 
horred Conseil de Guerre has been left 
practically undisturbed, except as to its 
personnel, and credible authorities affirm 
that it was never more powerful than it 
is at present. The equally abhorred 
secret trial also persists; indeed it was 
employed (very slightly modified) in the 
Ullmo case without evoking a serious 
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protest in any important quarter. The 
service of espionage (“Bureau des Ren- 
seignements” ) continues to function very 
much as of old. The much-criticised 
“companies of discipline” have been 
maintained, though something is being 
done toward abolishing their worst 
abuses. 

In the domain of jurisprudence, like- 
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wise, the Dreyfus Affair has produced 
no radical reforms. Anomalous rela- 
tions continue to exist between the ad- 
ministrative and legislative and the judi- 
cial departments of the government. 
Too often still, the courts take their or- 
ders from above. The defects of the so- 
called ‘‘Latin” code (inherited from the 
Napoleonic régime) which were brought 


GEORGE CLEMENCEAU 


Now Prime Minister, who was one of the most vigorous champions of Dreyfus to the 
time of Dreyfus’s pardon 




















TEN YEARS LATER 


out in relief by the high light of the Af- 
fair, have not been remedied. The ten- 
dency still prevails to consider a man 
guilty until he is proved innocent (in- 
stead of the reverse) and the extortion 
of confessions by the merciless applica- 
tion of moral torture goes merrily on. 
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headed partisans expressly in the inter- 
ests of Dreyfus. 

In quite a different field, however, the 
Dreyfus Affair has worked a veritable 
revolution. The laws against the relig- 
ious orders, fairly just and reasonable as 
devised and applied by Waldeck-Rous- 





DRUMONT AND HIS FOLLOWING 


Furthermore, the Cour de Cassation dis- 
plays such an incomprehensible reluc- 
tance to apply to other judicial errors the 
Law of 1895, under which it proceeded 
to the first Dreyfus revision, as to give 
some colour to the charge that the pas- 
sage of that law was secured by long- 


seau, but, as treacherously applied by 
Combes, unreasonable, unjust and tyr- 
annical, and the separation between 
Church and State, which will probably 
prove a blessing to both Church and 
State in the long run, but which was ef- 
fected in a spirit of vindictiveness by 
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means that were anything but edifying, 
are both direct results of the Dreyfus 
Affair. 

Shortly after the pardon of Dreyfus, 
Zola was presented by his admirers with 
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was not yet rehabilitated, but his words 
are susceptible of a much wider applica- 
tion. This country of France which is 
so admirable in many respects and which 
might be incomparable in all that makes 
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A CLEMENCEAU POST CARD 


a medal by way of a tribute for his 
J’Accuse. On that occasion he said, 
“TI do not feel like singing because I have 
conquered; Dreyfus is free, but our 
France remains sick.” Zola was refer- 
ring, no doubt, to the fact that Dreyfus 


for the higher civilisation is afflicted 
with the canker of politics. At the end 
of ten years of unprecedented agitation, 
she seems simply to have exchanged one 
set of greedy and unscrupulous masters 
for another. 


Alvan F. Sanborn. 


























THE BOOKMAN’S LETTER BOX 


I 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that the cavalry officer who told us about 
the little Southern town which contains a 
monument erected to the memory of 
John Wilkes Booth, has acceded to our 
request, and has given us, for our private 
information, the name of the town in 


question. He still prefers that we should. 


not divulge it, because, as he says, this 
bizarre memorial was erected by an indi- 
vidual and much against the wish of his 
fellow townspeople. It would be hardly 
fair to give the place a bad name and an 
undue notoriety just because of the ec- 
centricity of one citizen., Our informant 
says that although he is himself of North- 
ern birth, he spent his early youth in the 
South, and loves the people of the South- 
land. Of course, we shall respect his 
confidence and desire here to thank him 
for it. We do not think it indiscreet to 
mention that the town is in one of the 
Gulf States; and it must be rather ob- 
scure, because we never heard of it 
before. 


II 


A correspondent writing from Detroit, 
Michigan, asks the following question : 


Is there any truth in the story that Henry 
Clay became a member of the United States 
Senate when he was constitutionally ineligible 
for this office? If so, how did such a thing 
happen and why was it allowed? 


Yes; Henry Clay first entered the Sen- 
ate when he was some months under the 
constitutional age of thirty years, having 
been appointed by the governor of Ken- 
tucky to fill a vacancy in that body. The 
reason why this was allowed and was 
not made a subject of protest is found in 
the fact that Clay was universally believed 
to be more than thirty. He had had an 
elder brother,also named Henry Clay, who 
died while quite young. The record of 
his birth was supposed to be the record 
of the birth of the great Henry Clay, 
who was therefore thought to be consti- 
tutionally eligible in respect to age. When 
the facts finally came out, Clay was past 
thirty, and so there was nothing to do 


about it. The case, however, is unique in 
the annals of American history. 


III 


A letter postmarked in this town asks: 


Why do you think that you are more of a 
Sherlockian than the Junior Editor? How 
could you prove it? 


We could prove it easily enough on the 
basis of some things which he wrote re- 
cently in a number of Collier's Weekly. 
But for the present we prefer to let the 
matter rest, since he is not wholly pleased 
with what we said last month about him. 
When he recovers his wonted urbanity, 
we shall take up this matter once again, 
not in a controversial spirit, but in a dis- 
passionate scientific manner like that of 
Holmes himself. 


IV 
A Boston lady asks us: 


I should be very glad if you would give me 
your views on the value of Hydrotherapeutics. 


It is very unfortunate, and we are 
quite ashamed to confess it ; but somehow 
or other our mind absolutely refuses to 
work on the subject of Hydrotherapeu- 
tics. Doubtless the topic is interesting to 
many, but it does not take hold of us; 
and so we are obliged to request the 
Boston lady to seek elsewhere. 


Vv 


From Topeka, Kansas, we have re- 
ceived the following note: 


1 wish that you would kindly set me right 
as to the difference between “Mr.” and “Esq.” 
Some persons whom I know always use “Mr.” 
in addressing letters, while others always use 
“Esq.”’ and still others use both at random. 
Is there any reason for a choice; and if so 
what is the reason? 


The distinction in England was origi- 
nally a legal one. Any person might be 
styled “Mr.” (that is to say “Master’’) ; 
whereas “Esquire” designated a gentle- 
man, and those persons who were so 
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classed paid a special tax in consequence. 
In this country, the distinction when now 
made is a purely social one, recalling faint 
echoes of older English usage. In Eng- 
land, a man with any pretensions to con- 
sideration would feel insulted if he were 
addressed on a letter as “Mr.” In the 
United States, only persons with a nice 
sense and delicate discrimination make 
any difference between the two forms. 
Ladies almost always write to you as 
“Mr.,” and this is rather curious because 
women are supposed to be especially keen 
about all the little touches of social inter- 
course. On general principles, we should 
say that when you are writing to those 
whom you consider your natural asso- 
ciates and people of your own sort, you 
should use the honorific suffix “Esq.,” re- 
serving “Mr.” for the man who enters 
your house through the area rather than 
through the front door, 


Vi 

As this magazine is devoted not only 
to Literature but also to Life, we suppose 
that the following question is one that 
may be fitly answered in its pages. It 
comes with a sense of agitation throbbing 
in it. It is from a correspondent in 
Keokuk, Iowa: 

Is there no rule about taking lumps of sugar 
from the sugar bowl? Of course when there 
are sugar-tongs I use them; and when there 
are no sugar-tongs, 
teaspoon to use in their place. 


I have always taken a 
But lately, I 
have had the sugar-bow! set before me without 
sugar-tongs and when I was unable to secure 
a teaspoon. Not feeling sure about what I 
ought to do, I went without the sugar alto- 
gether, for I should have had to take the lumps 
out with my fingers for my coffee. What 
ought I to have done? Is it proper to use 
your fingers in such emergencies? 


We grieve at the distress of mind 
which must have come upon our corre- 
spondent in this trying ordeal. We 
hasten to assure him that he might have 
used his fingers without transgressing the 
- established code of table manners; at 
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least, that is what we always do our- 
selves. However, there was still another 
course of action open to him which he 
might have-followed. We wonder that 
it did not occur to him in his extremity. 
When there are no sugar-tongs depend- 
ing from the side of the sugar-bowl, and 
when there is in sight no friendly tea- 
spoon, and when you shudder at the 
thought of removing lumps of sugar with 
your fingers, why not boldly pour your 
coffee into the sugar-bowl and consume 
it out of that? We should advise our 
correspondent to try this method of pro- 
cedure the very next time when such a 
dilemma looms up before him. 


Vil 

We have had so many letters with ref- 
erence to the Inferno that we cannot pos- 
sibly answer them all in this number and 
shall, therefore, devote the Letter Box 
next month wholly to their consideration. 
Meanwhile we reproduce the Inferno 
with some additions which have since oc- 
curred to us. 


THE BOOKMAN’S INFERNO 


“Along these lines.” 
‘*Automo’bile.”’ 
“Brainy.” 
“Clubman.” 
“Dandy” (as an adjective). 
“Exclusive” (as a social term). 
“Gentlemanly.” 
“He (she, it) struck a new note.” 
“In touch with” (except as a technical 
term in military or naval discourse). 
“Locate” (as an intransitive verb). 
“Lunch.” 
“Nom de plume.” 
“*Phone,” for “telephone,” either as noun 
or verb. 
“Pleased to meet you.” 
“Social standing.” 
“Stylish.” 
“Sur le tapis.” 
“The Four Hundred.” 
“Up to date.” 


























CONCERNING THE HONOURABLE 
MR. TAWNISH 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING MR. TAWNISH, AND WHAT 
BEFELL AT THE CHEQUERS 


BAYSELF and 
7 a who, though a good fel- 
_— alow in many ways, is yet 

YM | Ha fool in more, a 
frst _ieeeithe prominence of the 
w/e personal pronoun, for, 
ME sat sa byas every one knows, a 
fool should give place to his betters) — 
myself and Bentley then were riding 
home from Hadlow, whither we had been 
to witness a dog-fight (and I may say a 
better fight I never saw, the dog I had 
backed disabling his opponent very ef- 
fectively in something less than three- 
quarters of an hour—whereby Bentley 
owes me a hundred guineas)—we were 
riding home, as I say, and were within 
a half mile or so of Tonbridge, when 
young Harry Raikes came up behind us 
at his usual wild gallop, and passing us 
with a curt nod, disappeared down the 
hill in a cloud of dust. 

“Were I but ten years younger,” says 
I, looking after him, “Tonbridge Town 
would be too small to hold yonder fellow 
and myself—he is becoming a positive 
pest. r 


Bentley, 





“True,” says Bentley, “he’s forever 
embroiling some one or other.” 

“Only last week,” says I, “while you 
were away in London, he ran young Rich- 
ards through the lungs over some trivial- 
ity, and they say he lies a-dying.” 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” says Bentley. “I 
mind, too, there was Tom Adams—shot 
.dead in the Miller’s Field not above a 
month ago, and before that young Oak- 
lands and many others besides ‘f 

“Egad,” says I, “but I’ve a great mind 
to ‘call out’ the bully myself.” 

“Pooh!” says Bentley, “the fellow’s a 
past master at either weapon.” 

“Tf you will remember, there was a 
time when I was accounted no mean per- 
former either, Bentley.” 





“Pooh!” says Bentley again, “leave it 
to a younger man—myself, for instance.” 
“Why, there is but a month or two be- 


twixt us,” says I. 
“Six months and four days,” says he, 
in his dogged fashion; “besides,” he went 


on, argumentatively, “should it come to 
small-swords you are a good six inches 
shorter in the reach than Raikes; now as 
for me 

“You!” says I. “Should it come to pis- 
tols you could not help but stop a bullet 
with your vast bulk.” Hereupon Bentley 
must needs set himself to prove that-a 
big man offered no better target than a 
more diminutive one, all of which was of 
course but the purest folly as I very 
plainly showed him, whereat he fell 
a-whistling of the song “Lillibuleero” (as 
is his custom ever, when at all hipped or 
put out in any way). And so we pres- 
ently came to the cross-roads. Now it 
has been our custom for the past twelve 
years to finish the day with a game of 
picquet with our old friend Jack Ches- 
ter, so that it had become quite an institu- 
tion, so to speak. What was our surprise 
then to see Jack himself upon his black 
mare, waiting for us beneath the finger- 
post. That he was in one of his passions 
was evident from the acute angle of his 
hat and wig, and as we approached we 
could hear him swearing to himself. 

“Bet you fifty it’s his daughter,” says 
Bentley. 

“Done!” says I promptly. 

“How now, Jack?” says Bentley, as we 
shook hands. 

“May the devil anoint me!” growled 
Jack. 

“Belike he will,” says Bentley. 

“Here’s an infernal state of affairs!” 
says Jack, frowning up the road, his hat 
and wig very much over one eye. 

“Why what’s to do?” says I. 

“Do?” says he, rapping out three oaths 
in quick succession—‘“do ?—the devil and 
all’s to do.” 

“Make it a hundred?” 
aside. 





says Bentley, 
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“Done!” says I. 

“To think,” groans Jack, blowing out 
his cheeks, and striking himself a re- 
sounding blow in the chest, “to think of a 
pale-faced, pranked-out, spindle-shanked, 
mealy-mouthed popinjay like him.” 

“Him?” says I questioningly. 

“Aye—him!” snaps Jack, with another 
oath. 

“Make it a hundred and fifty, Bent- 
ley?” says I softly. 

“Agreed!” says Bentley. 

“To think,” says Jack again, “of a 
prancing puppy-dog, a walking clothes- 
pole like him—and she loves him, sir.” 

“She?” repeated Bentley, and chuckled. 

“Aye, she, sir,” roared Jack; “to think 
after the way we have brought her up, 
after all our care for her, that she should 
go and fall in love with a dancing, dandi- 
fied nincompoop, all powder and patches. 
Why damme! the wench is run stark, 
staring mad. Egad! a nice situation for 
a loving and affectionate father to be 
placed in.” : 

“Father ?” says I. ; 

“Aye, father, sir,” roared Jack again, 
“though I would to heaven Penelope had 
some one else to father her—the jade!” 

“What!” says I, unheeding Bentley’s 
leering triumph (Bentley never wins but 
he must needs show it), “what, is Pene- 
lope—fallen in love with somebody ?” 

“Why, don’t I tell you?” cries Jack, 
“don’t I tell you that I found a set of 
verses—actually poetry that the jacka- 
napes had written her?” 

“Did you tax her with the discovery ?” 
says I. 

“To be sure I did, and the minx owned 
her love for him—vowed she’d never wed 
another, and positively told me she liked 
the poetry stuff. After that, as you may 
suppose, I came away; had I stayed I 
won't answer for it but that I might have 
boxed the jade’s ears. Oh, egad, a pretty 
business !” 

“And I thought we had settled she was 
to marry Bentley’s nephew some day,” 
says I, as we turned into the High 
Street. 

“Tt seems she has determined other- 
wise—the vixen; and a likely lad, too, as 
I remember him,” says Jack, shaking his 
head. 

“Where is he now, Bentley?” says I. 
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“Humph!” says Bentley, thoughtfully, 
‘his last letter was writ from Venice.” 

“Aye, that’s it,” says Jack, “while he’s 
gadding abroad, this mincing, languid 
ass, this—” 

“What did you say was the fellow’s 
name?” says I. 

“Tawnish!” says Jack, making a wry 
face over it, “the Honourable Horatio 
Tawnish. Come, Dick and Bentley, what 
shall we do in the matter?” 

“Speaking for myself,” I returned, “‘it’s 
devilish hard to determine.” 

“And speaking for us all,” says Bent- 
ley, “suppose we thrash out the question 
over a bottle of wine?” and swinging into 
the yard of the Chequers hard by, he dis- 
mounted and led the way to the sanded 
parlour. 

We found it empty (as it usually is at 
this hour) save for a solitary individual 
who lounged upon one of the settles, star- 
ing into the fire. 

He was a gentleman of middling height 
and very slenderly built, with a pair of 
dreamy blue eyes set in the oval of a face 
whose pallor was rendered more effective 
by a patch at the corner of his mouth. 
His coat of a fine blue satin laced with 
silver sat upon him with scarce a wrinkle 
(the which especially recommended itself 
to me); white satin small-clothes and 
silk stockings of the same hue, with silver- 
buckled, red-heeled shoes, completed a 
costume of an elegance seldom seen out- 
side London. I noticed also that his wig, 
carefully powdered and ironed, was of the 
very latest French mode (vastly different 
to the rough scratch wigs usually affected 
by the gentry hereabouts), while the 
three-cornered hat upon the table at his 
elbow was edged with the very finest 
point. Altogether, there was about him 
a certain delicate air that reminded me of 
my own vanished youth, and I sighed. 

As I took my seat, yet wondering who 
this fine gentleman might be, Jack seized 
me suddenly by the arm. 

“Look!” says he, in my ear, “damme, 
there sits the fellow!” Turning my head, 
I saw that the gentleman had risen, and 
he now tripped toward us, his toes care- 
fully pointed, while a small, gold-mounted 
walking cane dangled from his wrist by a 
ribband. 

“T believe,” says he, speaking in a soft, 
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affected voice, “I believe I have the fe- 
licity of addressing Sir John Chester ?” 

“The same, sir,” says Jack, rising, “and, 
sir, | wish a word with you.” Here, 
however, remembering myself and Bent- 
ley, he introduced us—though in a very 
perfunctory fashion to be sure. 

“Sir John,” says Mr. Tawnish, “your 
very obedient, humble, gentlemen, yours,” 
and he bowed deeply to each of us in turn 
with a prodigious flourish of the laced 
hat. 

“I repeat, sir,” says Jack, returning his 
bow very stiff in the back, “I repeat, I 
would have a word with you.” 

“On my soul, I protest you do me too 
much honour !” he murmured—‘shall we 
sit?” Jack nodded, and Mr. Tawnish 
sank into a chair between myself and 
Bentley. 

“Delightful weather we are having,” 
says he, breaking in upon a somewhat 
awkward pause, “though they do tell me 
the country needs rain most damnably !” 

“Mr. Tawnish,” says Jack, giving him- 
self a sudden thump in the chest, “I have 
no mind to talk to you of the weather.” 

“No?” says Mr. Tawnish, with a tinge 
of surprise in his gentle voice, “why then 
I’m not particular myself, Sir ; aad 
there are a host of other matters—horses 
and dogs, for instance.” 

“The devil take your horses and dogs, 
sir!” cries Jack. 

“Willingly,” says Mr. Tawnish, “to 
speak the truth I grow something tired 
of them myself; there seems: very little 
else talked of hereabouts.” 

“Mr. Tawnish,” says Jack, beginning 
to lose his temper despite my admonitory 
frown, “the matter on which I would 
speak to you is my daughter, sir, the 
Lady Penelope.” 

“What—here, Sir, John?” cries Mr. 
Tawnish, in a horrified tone, “in the tap 
of an inn, with a—pink my immortal 
soul!—a sanded floor, and the very air 
nauseous with the reek of filthy tobacco? 
No, no, Sir John, indeed, keep to horses 
and dogs, I beg of you, ’tis a subject more 
in harmony with such surroundings.” 

“Now look you, sir,” says Jack, blow- 
ing out his cheeks, “’tis 4 good enough 
place for what I have to say to you, 
sanded floor or no, and I promise it shall 
not detain you long.” 


Jack rose with a snort of anger, and 
began pacing to and fro, striking himself 
most severely several times, while Mr. 
Tawnish, drawing out a very delicate 
enamelled snuff-box, helped himself to a 
leisurely pinch, and regarded him with a 
mild astonishment. 

“Sir,” says Jack, turning suddenly with 
a click of spurred heels, “you are in the 
habit of writing poetry!” 

The patch at the corner of the Hon. 
Horatio’s mouth quivered for a moment. 
“Really, my dear Sir John—” he began. 

“You'sent a set of verses to my daugh- 
ter, sir,” Jack broke in, “well, damme, 
sir, I don’t like poetry!” 

“T do not doubt it for a moment,” says 
Mr. Tawnish, “but these were written, if 
you remember—to the lady.” 

“Exactly,” cries Jack, “and you will 
understand, sir, that I forbid poetry, once 
and for all—curse me, sir, I'll not per- 
mit it!” 

“This new French sauce that London is 
gone mad over is a thought too strong 
of garlic to my thinking,” says Mr..Taw- 
nish, flicking a stray grain of snuff from 
his cravat. “You will, I think, agree 
with me, Sir John, that to a delicate 
palate—” 

“The devil anoint your French sauce, 
sir,” cries Jack in a fury; “who’s talking 
of French sauces ?” 

“My very dear Sir John,” says Mr. 
Tawnish with an engaging smile, “when 
one topic becomes at all—strained shall 
we say?—I esteem it the wiser course to 
change the subject, having frequently 
proved it to have certain soothing and 
calming effects—hence my sauce.” 

Here Bentley sneezed and coughed 
both together and came nigh choking 
outright (a highly dangerous thing in one 
of his weight), which necessitated my 
loosening his steenkirk and thumping 
him betwixt the shoulder-blades, while 
Jack strode up and down, swearing under 
his breath, and Mr. Tawnish took another 
pinch of snuff. 

“French sauce, by heaven!” cries Jack 
suddenly, “did any man ever hear the like 
of it?-—French sauce!” and herewith he 
snatched off his wig and trampled upon 
it, and Bentley choked himself purple 
again. I will admit that Jack’s round 
bullet head, with its close-cropped, griz- 
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zled hair standing on end, would have 
been a whimsical, not to saw laughable 
sight in any other (Bentley for in- 
stance )—but Jack in a rage is no laugh- 
ing matter. 

“By the Lord, sir,” cries he, turning 
upon Mr. Tawnish, who sat cross-legged 
regarding everything with the same mild 
wonderment—"by the Lord! I’d call you 
out for that French sauce if I thought 
you were a fighting man.” 

“Heaven forfend!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Tawnish, with a gesture of horror ; “vio- 
lence of all kinds is abhorrent to my 
nature, and I have always regarded the 
duello as a particularly clumsy and illogi- 
cal method of settling a dispute.” 

Hereupon Jack looked about him in a 
helpless sort of fashion (as indeed well he 
might), and catching sight of his wig 
lying in the middle of the floor, promptly 
kicked it into a corner, which seemed 
to relieve him somewhat, for he went to 
it and picked it up again, knocked out the 
dust upon his knee, and setting it on very 
much over one eye, sat himself down 
again, flushed and painting, but calm. 

“Mr. Tawnish,” says he, “as regards 
my daughter, I must ask—nay demand 
that you cease your persecution of her 
once and for all.” 

“Sir John,” says Mr. Tawnish, bowing 
across the table, “allow me to suggest in 
the most humble and submissive manner, 
that the word ‘persecution’ is perhaps a 
trifle—I say just a trifle unwarranted.” 

“Be that as it may, sir, I repeat it never- 
theless,” says Jack, “and furthermore I 
must insist that you communicate no 
more with the Lady Penelope either by 
poetry or—or any other means.” 

“Alas!” sighs Mr. Tawnish, “cheat 
myself as I may, the possibility will ob- 
trude itself that you do not look upon my 
suit with quite the degree of warmth I 
had hoped. Sir, I am not perfect, few of 
us are, but even you will grant that I am 
not altogether a savage?” As he ended, 
he helped himself to another pinch of 
snuff with a pretty, delicate air such as a 
lady would use in taking a comfit ; indeed, 
his hand, small and elegantly shaped, 
whose whiteness was accentuated by the 
emerald and ruby ring upon his finger, 
needed no very strong effort of fancy to 
be taken for a woman’s outright. I saw 
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Jack's lip curl and his nostrils dilate at its 
very prettiness. 

“There be worse things than savages, 
sir,” says he pointedly. 

“Indeed, Sir John, you are very right— 
do but hearken to the brutes,” says Mr. 
Tawnish with lifted finger, as from the 
floor above came a roar of voices singing 
a merry drinking-catch, with the ring of 
glasses and the stamping of spurred heels. 
“Hark to ’em,” he repeated with a 
gesture of infinite disgust; “these are 
creatures the which having all the out- 
ward form and semblance of man, yet, 
being utterly devoid of all man’s finer 
qualities, live but to quarrel and fight—to 
eat and drink and beget their kind—in 
which they be vastly prolific, for the 
world is full of such. To-night it would 
seem they are in a high good humour, 
wherefore they are a trifle more bois- 
terous than usual, indulging themselves in 
these howlings and shoutings, and shall 
presently drink themselves out of what 
little wit Dame Nature hath bestowed 
upon ’em and be carted home to bed by 
their lackeys—pah!” 

“How—what ?” gasps Jack, while I sat 
staring (very nearly open-mouthed) at 
the cool audacity of the fellow. 

“Are you aware, sir,” cries Jack, when 
at last he had regained his breath, “that 
the persons you have been decrying are 
friends of mine, gallant gentlemen all— 
aye, sir, damme, and men to boot !—hard- 
fighting, hard-riding, hard-drinking, six- 
bottle gentlemen, sir.” 

“IT fear me my ignorance of country 
ways hath led me into a grave error,” 
says Mr. Tawnish, with a scarce percep- 
tible shrug of the shoulders; “upon sec- 
ond thoughts I grant there is about a 
man who can put down one throat what 
should suffice for six undoubtedly some- 
thing great.” 

“Or roomy !” adds Bentley, in a strang- 
ling voice. 

“We are at side issues,” says Jack, very 
red in the face, “the point being, that I 
forbid you my daughter once and for all.” 

“Might I inquire your very excellent 
reasons ?” 

“Plainly then,” returns Jack, hitting 
himself in the chest again, “the Lady 
Penelope Chester must and shall marry a 
man, sir.” 
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“Yes,” nodded Mr. Tawnish, “a man is 
generally essential in such cases, I be- 
lieve.” 

“T say a man, sir,” roared Jack, “and 
damme I mean a man, and not a clothes- 
horse, or a dancing master, or—or a 
French sauce, sir. One who will not faint 
if a dog bark too loudly, nor shiver at 
sight of a pistol, nor pick his way ever 
by smooth roads. He must be a man, I 
say, able to use a small-sword creditably, 
who knows one end of a horse from an- 
other, who can win well but lose better, 
who can follow the hounds over the 
roughest country and not fall sick for a 
trifle of mud, nor fret a week over a 
splashed coat—in a word, he must be a 
man, sir.” 

“Alas, what a divine creature is man 
after all!’ sighs Mr. Tawnish with a 
shake of the head, “sinall matter of won- 
der if I cannot attain unto so high an 
estate; for I beg you to observe that 
though I am tolerably efficient in the use 
of the weapon fashion decrees us to carry 
(here he laid his hand lightly upon the 
silver hilt of his small-sword), though I 
can tell a spavined horse from a sound 
one, and can lose a trifle without positive 
tears-—yet, and I say it with a sense of 
my extreme unworthiness—I have an 
excessive and abiding horror to mud, or 
dirt in any shape or form. But is there 
no other way, Sir John? In remote 
times it was the custom in such cases 
as this to set the lover some arduous 
enterprise to try his worth. Come now, 
it. justice do the same by me, I beg, and 
no matter how difficult the undertaking, 
[ promise you shall at the least find me 
zealous.” : 

“Come, Jack,” cries Bentley suddenly, 
“smite me, but that’s very fair and sports- 
manlike!—how think you, Dick?” 

“Why, for once I agree with you, Bent- 
ley,” says I, “’tis an offer not devoid of 
spirit, and should be accepted as such.” 
Jack sat down, took two gulps of wine, 
and rose again. 

“Mr. Tawnish,” says he, “since these 
gentlemen are in unison upon the matter, 
and further, knowing they have the good 
of the Lady Penelope at heart as much as 
I, I will accept your proposition, and we 
will, each one of us, set you a task. But, 
sir, I warn you, do not delude yourself 
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with false hopes, you shall not find them 
over easy, I'll warrant.” 

Mr. Tawnish bowed, with the very 
slightest shrug of the shoulders. 

“Firstly then,” Jack began, “you 
must—er—must—here he paused to rub 
his chin and stare at his boots. “Firstly,” 
he began again, “if you shall succeed in 
doing—” Here his eyes wandered 
slowly up to the rafters, and down again 
to me; “curse it, Dick!” he broke off, 
“what the devil must he do?” 

“Firstly,” I put in, “you must accom- 
plish some feat the which each one of us 
three shall avow to be beyond him.” 

“Good!” cries Jack, rubbing his hands, 
“excellent—so much for the first. Sec- 
ondly—er—what’s secondly, Bentley ?” 

“Secondly,” says Bentley, “y u must 
make a public laughing-stock of that 
quarrelsome puppy, Sir Harry Raikes.” 

“Excellent!” cries Jack again, chuck- 
ling, “Raikes is a dangerous fellow and 
generally kills his man, sir.” 

“So they tell me,” nodded Mr. Taw- 
nish, jotting down a few lines in his 
memorandum. 

“Thirdly,” ended Jack, “you must suc- 
ceed in placing all three of us—namely, 
Sir Richard Eden, Mr. Bentley, and my- 
self—together and at the same time, at a 
disadvantage. Now, sir,” says Jack, com- 
placently, “prove your manhood equal to 
these three tasks, and you shall be free to 
woo and wed the Lady Penelope when- 
ever you will. How say you, Dick and 
Bentley ?” 

“Agreed,” says we. 

“Indeed, gentlemen,” says Mr. Taw- 
nish, glancing at his memoranda with a 
slight frown, “I think the labours of Her- 
cules were scarce to be compared to these, 
yet I do not altogether despair, and to 
prove to you my readiness in the matter, 
I will, with your permission, go and set 
about the doing of them.” With these 
words he rose, took up his hat, and with 
a most profound obeisance turned to the 
door. At this moment, however, there 
came a trampling of feet upon the stairs, 
another door was thrown open, and in 
walked Sir Harry Raikes himself, fol- 
lowed by D’Arcy and Hammersley, with 
three or four others whose faces were 
familiar. They were all in boisterous 
spirits, Sir Harry’s florid face being 
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flushed more than ordinary with drinking, 
and there was an ugly light in his promi- 
nent blue eyes. 

Now, it so happened that to reach the 
street, Mr. Tawnish must pass close be- 
side him, and noting this, Sir Harry very 
evidently placed himself full in the way, 
so that Mr. Tawnish was obliged to step 
aside in order to avoid a collision; yet, 
even then, Raikes thrust out an elbow in 
such fashion as to jostle him very uncere- 
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“What?” cries Raikes, stepping up to 
me, “do you take it upon yourself to teach 
me a lesson in manners?” 

“Aye,”-says Bentley, edging his vast 
bulk between us, “a hard task, Sir Harry, 
but you be in sad need of one.” 

“By God!” cries Raikes, clapping his 
hand to his small-sword, “is it a quarrel 
you're after? I say again that the 
wench—” 

The table went over with a crash, and 
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i saw his delicate brows twitch suddenly 


together, and for a moment his chin 
seemed more than usually prominent— 
then all at once he smiled—positively 
smiled, and shrugged his shoulders with 
his languid air. 

“Sir,” says he with a flash of his white 
teeth, “it seems they make these rooms 
uncommon small, and narrow, for the 
likes of you and me—your pardon.” And 
so, with a tap, tap, of his high, red- 
heeled shoes, he crossed to the door, 
descended the steps, turned up the street, 
and was gone. 

“He—he begged the fellow’s pardon!” 
spluttered Jack, purple in the face. 

“A more disgraceful exhibition was 
never seen,” says I, “the fellow’s a rank 
coward!” As for Bentley, he only fum- 
bled with his wine-glass, and grunted. 

The departure of Mr. Tawnish had 
been the signal for a great burst of laugh- 
ter from the others, in the middle of 
which Sir Harry strolled up to our table, 
nodding in the insolent manner peculiar 
to him. 

“They tell me,” says he, leering round 
upon us, “they tell me your pretty Pen- 
elope takes something more than a com- 
mon interest in yonder fop; have a care, 
Sir John, she’s a plaguey skittish filly by 
the looks of her, have a care, or like as 
not—” But here his voice was drowned 
by the noise of our three chairs, as we 
rose. 

“Sir Harry Raikes,” says I, being the 
first afoot, “be you drunk or no, I must 
ask you to be a little less personal in your 
remarks—d’ye take me?” 


were bending over him, and presently got 
him to his feet, but every effort to stand 
served only to make him wince with pain ; 
yet balancing himself upon one leg, sup- 
ported by our shoulders, he turned upon 
Raikes with a snarl. 

“Ha!” says he, “I’ve long known you 
for a drunken rascal—fitter for the stocks 
than the society of honest gentlemen, now 
I know you for a liar besides ; could I but 
stand, you should answer to me this very 
moment.” 

“Sir John, if you would indulge me 
with the pleasure,” says I, putting back 
the skirt of my coat from my sword-hilt, 
“you should find me no unworthy substi- 
tute, I promise.” 

“No, no,” says Bentley, “being the 
younger man, I claim this privilege my- 
self.” 

“T thank you both,” says Jack, stifling 
a groan, “but in this affair none other can 
take my place.” 

Raikes laughed noisily, and crossing 
the room, fell to picking his teeth and 
talking with his friend, Captain Ham- 
mersley, while the others stood apart, 
plainly much perturbed to judge from 
their gestures and solemn faces. Pres- 
ently Hammersley rose, and came over 
to where Jack sat betwixt us, swearing 
and groaning under his breath. 

“My dear Sir John,” says the Captain, 
bowing, “in this much-to-be-regretted, 
devilish unpleasant situation, you spoke 
certain words in the heat of the moment 
which were perhaps a trifle—hasty shall 
I say? Sir Harry is naturally a little in- 
censed, still, if upon calmer consideration, 
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you can see your way to retract, I 
hope—” 

“Retract!” roars Jack, “retract—not a 
word, not a syllable, | repeat, Sir Harry 
Raikes is a scoundrel and a liar Es 

“Very good, my dear Sir John,” says 
the Captain, with another bow; “it will be 
small-swords, I presume?” 

“They will serve,” says Jack. 

“And the time and place?” 

“Just so soon as | can use this leg of 
mine,” says Jack, “and I know of no bet- 
ter place than this room. Any further 
communication you may have to make, 
you will address to my friend here, Sir 
Richard Eden, who will act for me in this 
affair.” 

And so, having presently summoned a 
coach (for Jack’s foot was become too 
swollen for the stirrup), we all three of 
us got in and were driven to the Manor. 
And I must say, a gloomier trio never 
passed out of Tonbridge Town, for it was 
well known to us that there was no man 
in all the South Country who could stand 
up to Sir Harry Raikes; and moreover, 
that unless some miracle chanced to stop 
the meeting, our old friend was as surely 
a dead man as if he already lay in his 
coffin. 





CHAPTER II 


OF THE FURTHER ASTONISHING CONDUCT 
OF THE SAID MR. TAWNISH 


Myself and Bentley were engaged 
upon our usual morning game of chess, 
when there came a knocking at the door 
and my man, Peter, entered. 

“Checkmate!” says I. 

“No!” says Bentley, castelling. 

“Begging your pardon, Sir Richard,” 
says Peter, “but here’s a man with a mes- 
sage.” 

“Oh, devil take your man with a mes- 
sage, Peter!—the game is mine in six 
moves,” says I, bringing up my queen’s 
knight. 

“No,” says Bentley, 
bishop.” 

“From Sir John Chester,” says Peter, 
holding the note under my nose. 

“Oh! Sir John Chester—check !” 

“What in the world can Jack want?” 
says Bentley, reaching for his wig. 

“Check!” says I. 
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“Why, what can have put him out 
again?” says Bentley, pointing to the let- 
ter— ‘look at the blots.” 

Jack is a bad enough hand with the pen 
at all times, but when in a passion his 
writing is always more or less illegible by 
reason of the numerous blots and 
smudges; on the present occasion it was 
very evident that he was more put out 
than usual. 

“Some new villainy of the fellow 
Raikes, you may depend,” says I, break- 
ing the seal. 

“No,” says Bentley, “I'll lay you 
twenty, it refers to young Tawnish.” 

“Done!” I nodded, and spreading out 
the paper, I read (with no little difficulty) 
as follows: 

Dear Dick AND BenTLEY: Come round and 
see me at once, for the devil anoint me if I 
ever heard tell the like on’t, and more espe- 
cially after the exhibition of a week ago. To 
my mind, ’tis but a cloak to mask his coward- 
ice, as you will both doubtless agree when 
you shall have read this note. 

Yours, 
JAcK. 


“Well, but where’s his meaning? ‘Tis 
ever Jack’s way to forget the very kernel 
of news,” grumbled Bentley. 

“Pooh! ’tis plain enough,” says I, “he 
means Raikes, any but a fool would know 
that.” 

“Lay you fifty it’s Tawnish,” says 
Bentley, in his stubborn way. 

“Done!” says I, and taking our hats 
we Sallied out together. Jack and I are 
near neighbours, so that a walk of some 
fifteen minutes brought us to the Manor, 
and proceeding at once to the library, we 
found him with his leg upon a cushion 
and a bottle of Oporto at his elbow— 
a-cursing most lustily. 

“Well, Jack,” says Bentley, as he 
paused for breath, “and how is the leg?” 

“Leg!” roars Jack, “leg, sir—look at 
it—useless as a log—as a cursed log of 
wood, sir—snapped a tendon—so Purdy 
says, but Purdy’s a damned pessimistic 
fellow—the devil anoint all doctors, 
say I!” 

“And pray, what might be the meaning 
of this note of yours?” and I held it out 
toward him. 

“Meaning,” cries Jack, 
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read—don’t I tell you? The insufferable 
insolence of the fellow.” 

“’Faith!” says I, “if it’s Raikes you 
mean, anything is believable of him——” 

“Raikes!” roars Jack, louder than ever, 
“fiddle-de-dee, sir! who mentioned that 
rascal—you got my note?” 

“In which you carefully made mention 
of no one.” 

“Well, I meant to, and that’s all the 
difference.” 

“To be sure,” added Bentley—‘it’s 
young Tawnish, anybody but a_ fool 
would know that.” 

“To be sure,” nodded Jack. “Dick,” 
says he, turning upon me _ suddenly, 
“Dick, could you have passed over such 
an insult as we saw Raikes put upon him 
the other day?” 

“No!” | answered, very short, “and 
you know it.” 

Jack turned to Bentley with a groan. 
“And you, Bentley, come now,” says he, 
you could eh!—come now ?” 

“Not unless I was asleep or stone blind 
and deaf,” says Bentley. 

“Damme! and why not?” cries Jack, 
and then groaned again, “I was afraid 
so,” says he, “I was afraid so.” 

“Jack, what the devil do you mean? I 
exclaimed. For answer, he tossed a 
crumpled sheet of paper across to me. 
“Read that,” says he, “I got it not an 
hour since—read it aloud.” Hereupon, 
smoothing out the creases, I read the fol- 
lowing: 





Tonsripce, October 30, 1740. 

My Dear Sir Joun: Fortune, that charm- 
ing though much vilified dame, hath for 
once proved kind, for the first, and believe 
me by far the most formidable of my three 
tasks, namely, to perform that which each 
one of you shall avow to be beyond him, is 
already accomplished, and I make boid to 
say, successfully. 

To be particular, you could not but notice 
the very objectionable conduct, I might say, the 
wanton insolence of Sir Harry Raikes upon the 
occasion of our last interview. Now, Sir John, 
you, together with Sir Richard Eden and Mr. 
Bentley, will bear witness to the fact that 
I not only passed over the affront, but 
even went so far as to apologise to him 
myself, wherein I think I can lay claim to 
having achieved that which each one of 
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you will admit to have been beyond his 
powers. 

Having thus fulfilled the first undertaking 
assigned me there remain but two, namely, to 
make a laughing-stock of Sir Harry Raikes 
(which I purpose to do at the very first op- 
portunity) and to place you three gentlemen at 
a disadvantage. 

So, my dear Sir John, in hopes of soon 
gaining your esteem and blessing (above all), 

I rest your most devoted, humble, obedient, 

Horace TAWNISH. 


“This passes all bounds,” says I, toss- 
ing the letter upon the table, “such 
audacity—such presumption is beyond all 
belief, the question is, whether the fellow 
is right in his head.” 

“No, Dick,” says Bentley, helping him- 
self to the Oporto, “the question is 
rather—whether he is wrong in his as- 
sertion.” 

“Why, as to that ” IT began, and 
paused, for look at it as I might ‘twas 
plain enough that Mr. Tawnish had us 
at a disadvantage. 

“We all agree,’ continued Bentley, 
“that we none of us could do the like, it 
therefore follows that this Townish fellow 
wins the first hand.” 

“Sheer trickery!” cries Jack, “hurling 
his wig into the corner—‘sheer trickery— 
damme!” 

“’Fore Gad! Jack,” says I, “this fel- 
low's no fool, if he ‘quits himself of his 
other two tasks as featly as this, sink me! 
but I must needs begin to love him, for 
look you, fair is fair all the world over 
and I agree with Bentley for once that 
Mr. Tawnish wins the first hand.” 

“Bentley,” says Jack, “I'll thank you 
to reach me my wig.” 

“By the way,” says I, after a pause, “I 
saw Hammersley this morning, and he 
was anxious to know when the—the -s 

“Meeting was likely to take place?” put 
in Jack, as I paused; “Purdy tells me I 
sha’n’t be able to use this foot of mine 
for a month or more.” 

“That will put it near Christmas,” 
added Bentley. 

“Yes,” nodded Jack, “I think we could 
do no better than Christmas Day.” 

“A devilish strange time for a duel,” 
says Bentley, “peace on earth, and all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 
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“Why it’s Pen,” says Jack, staring hard 
into the fire, “she will be at her Aunt 
Sophia’s then, which is fortunate on the 
whole. I shouldn’t care for her to see 
me—when I come home.” 

For a long time it seemed to me none 
of us spoke. I fumbled through all my 
pockets for my snuff-box without finding 
it (which was strange), and looking up 
presently, I saw that Bentley had upset 
his wine, which was trickling down his 
satin waistcoat all unnoticed. 

“Jack,” says I at last, “a Gad’s name 
iend me your snuff-box !” 

“And now,” says he, “suppose we have 
a hand at picquet.” Bentley agreed with 
alacrity and rose to get the cards while I 
set the table. We had not begun to play, 
however, when glancing toward the win- 
dow, I saw Penelope beckoning to me 
from the terrace; so perforce I rose, and 
excusing myself, slipped out, despite 
Jack’s growls and Bentley’s expostula- 
tions. - 

I found Penelope hooded and cloaked, 
waiting for me in the Yew Walk, leaning 
against the statue of a satyr. And look- 
ing from the grotesque features above to 
the lovely face below, I suddenly found 
my old heart a-thumping strangely—for 
beside this very statue, in almost the same 
attitude, her mother had once stood long 
ago to listen to the tale of my hopeless 
love. For a moment it almost seemed 
that the years had rolled backward, it 
almost seemed that the thin grey hair be- 
neath my wig might be black once more, 
my step light and elastic with youth. In- 
stinctively, I reached out my hands and 
took a swift step across the grass, then, 
all at once she looked up, and seeing me, 
smiled. 

My hands dropped. 
said. 

“Uncle Dick,” says she, her smile fad- 
ing, “why, what is it?” 

“Naught, my dear,” says I, trying to 
smile, “old men have strange fancies at 
times 

“Nay, but what was it?” she repeated, 
catching my hands in hers. 

“Child,” says I, “child, you are greatly 
like what your mother was before you.” 

“Am 1?” says she very low, looking at 
me with a new light in her eyes, then she 
leaned suddenly forward and kissed me. 


“Penelope,” I 
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“Why, Pen!” says I, all taken aback. 
“I know,” she laughed, “on Monday 
my hand, on Wednesday my cheek, and 
on Sunday my lips 

“And to-day is Tuesday!” 

“What if it is, sir,” says Pen, tossing 
her head, “I made that rule simply for 
peace and quietness sake; you and Uncle 
Bentley were forever pestering me to 
death, you know you were.” 

“Were we?” says I, chuckling, “well, 
I'm one ahead of him to-day, anyhow.” 

Thus, talking and laughing, we came 
to the rose-garden (Pen’s special care) 
and here we must needs forget our merri- 
ment to fall a-sorrowing over the dead 
flowers. 

“And yet,” says Pen, pausing beside a 
bush whereon hung a few faded blooms, 
“all will be as sweet, and fresh, and 
glorious next year.” 

“Yes,” I answered heavily—‘“next 
year.” And I sighed again, bethinking, 
me of the changes this next year must 
needs bring to all of us. 

“Uncle Dick,” says she suddenly, lay- 
ing a hand on either of my shoulders, 
“how did father hurt his foot?” 

“Why, ’twas an accident,” says I, hard 
put to it to find a suitable answer on such 
short notice. 

“An accident,” she repeated, “yes?” 

“Yes,” says I, “he—he slipped, you 
know, and—twisted it—caught it in a 
rut, I fancy.” 

“T see,”’ nodded Pen, “a rut, to be sure.” 

“To be sure,” says I. 

“And why,” she went on, “why is he 
so anxious to be able to use it by Christ- 
mas Day? I heard him tell Doctor 
Purdy he must be able to stand by then.” 

“Oh, well,” says I, greatly hipped, 
“to—to dance at the Assembly Ball be- 
like.” 

“Oh, the Assembly Ball,” says Pen, 
and nodded again. 

“He still dances, you know,” I added 
lamely. 

“To be sure,” answered Pen. 

“But come,” says I, shifting from dan- 
gerous ground with all my customary 
adroitness, “what’s all this about young 
Mr. Tawnish ?” 

“Father has told you, then,” says she, 
her lashes drooping. 

“To be sure he has—why not; you be- 
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long as much to myself and Bentley as 
you do to Jack, though he is your father, 
and we but your uncles by adoption as it 
were, and your happiness is dearer to us 
all three than 7 

“I know, I know,” says she, and her 
soft fingers crept up to my cheek. 

“You see, dear Pen, we have all had a 
hand in your up-bringing, and it has been 
our boast that there was not such another 
in all the South Country as our matchless 
maid—and now you must needs be want- 
ing to run away and leave us. Well, ’tis 
but right and natural, and yet, such a 
choice, Pen a 

“There!” cries she, “you have been 
hearing father rail against him.” 

“Nay, dear lass, I’ve seen him for my- 
self.” 

“Well?” 

“Pen, he is not the one we could give 
our little maid to—the best and noblest in 
the world were scarce good enough, and 
this ts 

“Ah, no!” cries Pen, with tears in her 
eyes, “you do not know how good—how 
noble he is. Oh! dear Uncle Richard, 
cannot you trust me to know the base 
from the real gold—think you I am so 
little credit to you all? Could you but 
know him as I do, ah! you would be the 
first to see and acknowledge your error.” 

“He is a man of fashion,” says I, bit- 
terly, “and should be lounging about 
Whitehall instead of dazzling us country 
yokels with his finery and trying to steal 
away our little maid.” 

“Dear heart! how little you know him,” 
says she, shaking her head. 

“And we had settled you were to marry 
Bentley's nephew, I went on, “a fine 
voung fellow as I remember him, and 
highly accomplished, they tell me.” 

“But I heard he had no mind to marry- 
ing poor little me,” sighed Pen wickedly. 

“But then, he’d never seen you,” says I. 

“Alack!” cries Pen, throwing out her 
hands, “and how may I love a man I’ve 
never seen?” 

“’T would come,” says I, “and you could 
have lived where we could have watched 
over you—we shall be very lonely with- 
out you, Pen. Yet this is but the selfish 
part of the matter—if he were only differ- 
ent to what he is 
“Tf you could only know him for what 
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he is,” says she, sighing. At this junc- 
ture some one approached, whistling lus- 
tily and a moment later Bentley ap- 
peared. 

“Ah haf’- says he, and would have 
kissed her but I interfered. 

“To-day is Tuesday, Bentley,” says I. 

“Ts it?” says he. “Dash my wig! so it 
is,” and he kissed her hand instead. 

“We were speaking of Mr. Tawnish,” 
says I. 

“What?” cries Bentley, “the patched 
and powdered puppy-dog ?” 

“Uncle Bentley!” exclaimed Pen, her 
eyes flashing, and she snatched her hand 
from his. 

“Hey day,” says Bentley, “what's to 
do,—would you throw over an old, tried 
uncle for this young jackanapes, with his 
perfumes and laces? Hoity toity.” 

“Uncle Bentley,” says Penelope, stand- 
ing before us very proud and straight, 
“and you also, Uncle Richard, I wish you 
to know once and for all that I—that | 
love this gentleman, and come what may, 
I will marry him or none.” And with the 
words she turned and left us, walking 
with a certain determined carriage that 
was all her father, never once looking 
back to where we stood, side by side 
among the dying roses. 

“Egad!” exclaimed Bentley, with a 
pinch of snuff at his nose, “the minx 
seems bent on having her way and marry- 
ing this young fop,—will-I, nill-I.” And 
straightway he fell again to whistling of 
this new song—“‘Lillibuleero.” 


’ 


CHAPTER III 


OF HOW WE MET A HIGHWAYMAN AT 
THE CROSS-ROADS 


Myself and Bentley were returning 
from another dog-fight. This time my 
dog had lost (which indeed was but 
natural, seeing its very unfit condition, 
though to be sure, it looked well enough 
at a glance). Alas! the sport is not what 
it was in my young days, when rogues 
can so put off a sick dog upon the unsus- 
pecting. Methinks ’tis becoming a very 
brutal, degrading practice—have deter- 
mined to have done with dog-fighting 
once and for all. 























CONCERNING THE HONOURABLE MR. TAWNISH 


Bentley was in a high good humour 
(as was but to be expected, seeing he 
had won nigh upon two hundred guineas 
of me), but then, as I have said, Bentley 
never wins but he must needs show it. 

“By the way,” says he, breaking off in 
the middle of the air he was humming, 
“did you see him at the fight?” 

“Him?” says I. 

“Raikes,” nodded Bentley. “Man, 
Dick, I never see that swaggering fellow 
but my fingers itch for his rascally throat. 
I heard some talk that he had won a 
thousand or so from young Vesey by this 
one bout alone.” 

“Humph!” says I. 

“Come, Dick,” says Bentley, “let’s get 
on, he cannot be so very far behind, and 
I have no stomach for his society—I’ll 
race you to the cross-roads for fifty.” 

“T’ll hurry myself for no such fellow 
as Raikes!” says I. 

“Nor fifty guineas?” 

“No,” says I, “nor fifty guineas!” 
Whereupon, Bentley yielding to my 
humour, we rode on with never a word 
betwixt us. It lacked now but a short 
three weeks to Christmas, and every day 
served but to bring Jack nearer his grave, 
and add a further load to that which 
pressed upon my heart. At such times 
the thought of Pen, and the agony I 
must see in her eyes so soon, drove me 
well-nigh frantic. In this rough world 
men must be prepared for Fortune’s buf- 
fets—and shame to him that blenches, 
say I—but when through us Fate strikes 
those we fain would shelter, methinks it 
is another matter. Thus, had Jack 
proved coward, I for one should have 
rejoiced for Pen’s sake, but as it was, 
no power on earth could stay the meet- 
ing, and this Christmas could bring her 
but anguish, and a great sorrow. With 
all these thoughts upon my mind I was 
very silent and despondent—and what 
wonder. As for Bentley, he, on the con- 
trary, manifested an ifidifference out of 
all keeping with his character, an insensi- 
bility that angered and disgusted me not a 
little, but surprised and pained me, most 
of all. 

So it was in moody silence that we 
walked our horses up the hill where the 
beacon stands, and were barely atop, 
when we heard the sound of rapidly ap- 
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proaching hoofs behind us, and a few 
minutes later Sir Harry Raikes with his 
friend, Captain Hammersely, galloped up. 

Hereupon, Bentley, in his usual easy, 
inconsequent fashion, fell into conversa- 
tion with them, but as for me, having 
bowed in acknowledgment of their bois- 
terous salutation, I relapsed once more 
into gloomy thought. Little by little, 
however, it became apparent to me that 
for some reason I was become a mark 
for their amusement; more than once I 
caught them exchanging looks, or re- 
garding me from the corners of their 
eyes in such fashion as set my ears 
a-tingling. The Captain was possessed 
of a peculiarly high-pitched, falsetto 
laugh, which, recurring at frequent in- 
tervals (and for no reason as I could 
see), annoyed me almost beyond bearing. 
But I paid no heed, staring straight be- 
fore me and meditating upon a course of 
action which had been in my head for 
days past—a plan whereby Jack’s duel 
might be prevented altogether and our 
sweet maid shielded from the sorrow 
that must otherwise blight her life so 
very soon. As I have said before, there 
was a time, years ago, when I was ac- 
counted a match for any with the small- 
sword, and though a man grows old he 
can never forget what he has learned of 
the art. I had besides seen Raikes fight 
on two or three occasions, and believed, 
despite the disparity of our years, that I 
could master him. If on the other hand 
I was wrong, if, to put it bluntly, he 
should kill me, well, I was a very lonely 
man with none dependent upon me, nay 
my money would but benefit others the 
sooner; moreover, I was a man of some 
standing, a justice of the peace, with 
many friends in high authority, both in 
London and the neighbourhood, who I 
knew would raise such an outcry as 
would serve to rid the country of Raikes 
once and for all. Thus, I argued, in 
either case mv object could not fail, and 
I therefore determined on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity to put the matter to 
a sudden issue. 

Presently the road narrowed so that 
we were forced to ride two abreast, and 
I noticed with a feeling of satisfaction 
that Raikes purposely reined in so as to 
bring himself beside me. 
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“By ‘the way, Sir Richard,” says he 
carelessly, “what of Jack Chester ?” 

“You possibly allude to my friend, Sir 
John Chester?” I corrected. 

“To be sure,” he repeated, staring me 
in the eyes, “to be sure—Jack Chester.” 
Hereupon the Captain giggled. 

“They tell me his leg yet troubles him, 
continued Raikes, seeing I was silent. 

“?Tis nearly well,” says Bentley, over 
his shoulder, and at the same time I 
noticed his great mare begin to edge 
closer to the Captain’s light roan. 

“Can it be possible?” cried Raikes in 
mock surprise. “On my soul, now you 
astonish me!” At this the Captain 
screeched with laughter again, yet he 
broke off in the middle to curse in- 
stead, as his horse floundered into the 
ditch. 

“Pink my immortal soul, sir!” says he 
as he got down to pick up his hat, “but I 
verily believe that great beast of yours 
is gone suddenly mad!” And indeed, 
Bentley’s mare was sidling and dancing 
in a manner that would seem to lend 
truth to the words. / 

“No,” says Bentley, very solemn, “she 
has an objection to sudden noises— 
‘twas your laugh frightened her belike.” 

The Captain muttered a curse or two, 
wiped the mud from his hat, and climb- 
ing back into the saddle, we proceeded 
upon our way. 

“Speaking of Jack Chester,” began 
Raikes, but here he was interrupted by 
Bentley, who had been regarding us for 
some time with an uneasy eye. 

“Gentlemen,” says he, pointing to the 
finger-post ahead of us, “’tis said Sir 
Charles D’Arcy was stopped at the cross- 
roads yonder by a highwayman, no later 
than last night, and he swears the fellow 
was none other than the famous Jerry 
Abershaw himself, and he is said to be 
in these parts yet.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the Captain, 
glancing about apprehensively, while I 
stared at Bentley in surprise, for this 
was the first I had heard of it. As for 
Sir Harry Raikes, he dismissed the sub- 
ject with a careless shrug, and turned his 
attention to me once more. 

“Speaking of Jack Chester,” says he, 
“T began to fear that leg of his never 
would mend!” 
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“Ah?” says I, looking him in the eyes 
for the first time. “Yes?” 

“Considering the circumstances,” he 
nodded. 

“It would seem that your fears were 
wasted none the less, sir.” 

“My dear Sir Richard,” he smiled, ‘as 
I was saying to some one only the other 
day, an injured arm or leg for that 
matter, has often supplied a lack of 
courage before now.” As he ended, the 
Captain began to laugh again, but meet- 
ing my eye, stopped, for the moment | 
had waited for had arrived, and I reined 
round so suddenly as to throw Sir 
Harry’s horse back upon its haunches. 

“Damnation!” he cried, struggling 
with the plunging animal, “are you 
mad ?” 

“Do me the favour to dismount,” says 
I, suiting the action to the word, and 
throwing my bridle to Bentley. 

“And what now?” says Raikes, staring. 

“You will perceive that the road here 
is passably even, and the light still fairly 
good,” says I. 

“Highly dramatic, on my soul!” he 
sneered. 

“Sir Harry Raikes,” says I, stepping 
up to his stirrup, “you will notice that I 
have here a sword and a whip—which 
shall it be?” The sneer left his lips on the 
instant, his face as: suddenly grew red, 
and I saw the veins start out upon his 
temples. 

“What,” cries he, as if disbelieving his 
ears, “is it a fight you’re after?” 

“Exactly!” says I, and laid my hand 
upon my small-sword; but at this mo- 
ment Bentley rode betwixt us. 

“By God, you don’t, Dick!” says he, 
laying his great hand upon my shoulder 

“By God, but I do!” says I, endeav- 
ouring vainly to shake off his grasp. 

“Man, Dick,” cries he, “you’re a mad- 
man—and full six inches shorter in the 
reach! Now I—” 

“You!” I broke in, “you are a moun- 
tain—hesides the quarrel is mine—come 
loose me, Bentlev—loose me I say.” 

“No!” says he, “devil take me!”—do 
vou think I'll stand by and see you 
murdered ?” ; 

“Bentley,” I cried, “if ever you were 


friend of mine you will free my arm this 
instant.” 


























CONCERNING THE HONOURABLE MR. TAWNISH 


All this time Raikes sat regarding us 
with a look of such open amusement as 
came nigh driving me frantic. 

“Mr. Bentley,” says he, with a flourish 
of his hat, “I fancy ‘twould be as well for 
Sir Richard were I and Captain Ham- 
mersley to ride on before, yet do not 
loose him till I am out of sight, I beg.” 

“You hear, Bentley?” says I, trembling 
with passion, “come—let me go—fool/’ 
I whispered under my breath, “for her 
sake!” Bentley’s fingers twitched upon 
my arm. “Ah, I thought so,” he nodded. 

“Then quick, do as I bid and let me 
get it over.” 

“On condition that you settle the af- 
fair in the meadow yonder—'tis a better 
place in all respects.” 

“T care not where it be,” says I. 

“So,” sneered Raikes, “you are bent 
on fighting, then?” 

“In the meadow yonder,” nodded 
Bentley, pointing with his whip to a 
field that lay beyond a narrow stone 
bridge, some little distance ahead. 

“As you will,” says Raikes, shrugging 
his shoulders; “but whatever the conse- 
quences I call you to witness that Sir 
Richard’s own impulsiveness is entirely 
to blame.” So, having remounted, we 
rode forward, Raikes and the Captain 
leading the way. 

Now as we drew nearer to the bridge 
I have mentioned, I noticed a solitary 
figure wrapped in a long horseman’s 
cloak who sat upon the coping, seem- 
ingly absorbed in watching the flow of 
the stream beneath. 

We were almost upon him when he 
rose slowly to his feet, and as he turned 
his head I saw that he was masked, and, 
furthermore, that in either hand he held 
a long barrelled pistol. 

“Abershaw, by God!” exclaimed the 
Captain, reining up all of a sudden. 

“Stand!” cried a harsh voice, where- 
upon we all very promptly obeyed with 
the exception of Raikes, who, striking 
spurs to his horse, dashed in upon the 
fellow with raised whip. There was the 
sound of a blow, a bitter curse, and the 
heavy whip whirling harmlessly through 
the air, splashed down‘into the stream. 

“Ah! would you then?” savs the fel- 
low, with the muzzles of his pistols 
within a foot of Sir Harry’s cowering 
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body, “ah, would you? Curse me! but 
I’ve a mind to blow the heart and liver 
out of you—d’ye take me?” 

“T’ll see you hanged for this,” say's 
Raikes betwixt his teeth. 

‘Maybe aye, maybe no,” says the fel- 
low in the same rough yet half. jovial 
voice, “but for the present come down— 
get down, d’ye hear?” Muttering oaths, 
Sir Harry perforce dismounted, and be- 
ing by this still nearer to the threat- 
ening muzzles, immediately proceeded to 
draw out a heavy purse, which he sul- 
lenly extended toward the highwayman, 
who, shifting one pistol to his pocket, 
took it, weighed it in his hand a moment, 
and then coolly tossed it over into the 
stream. 

“What the devil!” gasped Raikes, “are 
you mad?” 

“Maybe aye, maybe no,” says the fel- 
low, grinning beneath his mask, “but 
that’s neither here nor there, master, the 
question betwixt us being a coat.” 

“What coat?” cries Raikes, with a be- 
wildered stare. 

“This coat,” says the fellow, tapping 
him upon the arm with his pistol barrel, 
“and a very passable coat it is—fine vel- 
vet, I swear, and as I’m a living sinner, 
a flowered waistcoat!—come, take ’em 
off, d’ye hear?” 

Very slowly Sir Harry obeyed, swear- 
ing frightfully, while the fellow, sitting 
upon the parapet of the bridge, swung 
his legs and watched him. 

“Humph!” says he, as if to himself, 
“buckskin breeches, and boots brand 
new—burn me!” and then suddenly in a 
louder tone, “Off with them.” 

“What d’ye mean?” snarled Raikes, 
and his face was murderous. 

“What I says,” returned the other 
with a flourish of his pistols, “‘such being 
my natur’—d’ye take me? And if the 
gentleman in the muddy hat moves a 
finger nearer his ‘barkers’ I’ll blow his 
head off—curse me if I won’t!” Saying 
which the highwayman began to whistle 
softly, swinging his legs in time to him- 
self. As for the Captain, the hand 
which had crept furtively toward his 
pistols dropped as if it had been shot, 
and he sat watching the fellow with 
starting eves. 

And indeed he made a strange, fantas- 
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tic figure sitting there hunched up in the 
failing light, with the quick gleam of his 
evil restless eyes showing through the 
slits of his hideous half-mask, and the 
pout of his whistling lips beneath; nay, 
there was about the whole figure, from 
the rusty spurs at his heels to the crown 
of his battered hat, something almost 
devilish, with an indefinable mockery be- 
yond words. 

“Bentley,” I whispered, as Raikes 
slowly kicked off ‘his boots one after the 
other, “this fellow’s a madman beyond a 
doubt, or we are dreaming.” Bentley’s 
reply was something betwixt a groan 
and a choke, and looking round, | saw 
that his face was purple. 

“Man, don’t do that,” I cried, “you'll 
burst a blood-vessel !” 

“Come,” says the fellow, breaking off 
his whistle of a sudden, and turning over 
the garments at his feet with the toe of 
his boot, “you wouldn’t go for to cheat 
me of your breeches, would you? Come 
now, master, off with ’em, I say, for look 
ye I mislike to be kept waiting for a 
thing as I wants—such being my natur’, 
d’ye take me?” Sir Harry Raikes stood 
rigid, his face dead white—only his 
burning eyes and twitching mouth told 
of the baffled fury that was beyond all 
words. Twice he essayed to speak, and 
could not—once he turned to look at us 
with an expression of such _ hopeless 
misery and mute appeal as moved even 
me to pity. As for the highwayman, he 
began to whistle and swing his legs once 
more. 

“Bentley,” says I, “this must go no 
farther.” 

“What can we do?” gasped Bentley, 
and laid his heavy hand upon my arm. 

“Come,” says the fellow again, rising 
to his feet. 

“No,” cries Raikes, in a choking voice, 
“not for all the devils in hell!” 

“T’ll count five,” grinned the fellow, 
and he levelled his pistols. “One!” says 
he, but Raikes never stirred—‘“two,” the 
harsh, inexorable voice went on “three— 
four—"there was a sudden wild sob, 
Sir Harry Raikes was shivering in his 
hat and shirt. 

The highwayman now turned his at- 
tention to Raikes’s horse—though keep- 
ing a wary eye upon us—and having 
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drawn both pistols from their holsters, 
motioned him to remount. Sir Harry 
obeyed with never so much as a word; 
which done, the fellow gives a whistle, 
upon which~a horse appeared from the 
shadow of the hedge beyond, from 
whose saddle he took two lengths of 
cord, and beckoning to the Captain, set 
him to bind Raikes very securely to the 
stirrup-leathers. As one in a dream the 
Captain proceeded about it (bungling 
somewhat in the operation), but it was 
done at last. 

“Now, my masters,” says the fellow 
briskly, “I must trouble each one of you 
for his ‘barkers’-—and no tricks, mark 
me, no tricks!” With this he nodded to 
Bentley, who yielded up his weapons 
after a momentary hesitation, while the 
Captain seemed positively eager to part 
with his, and I in my turn was necessi- 
tated to do the same. 

It may be a matter of wonder to some, 
that one man could so easily disarm four, 
but ‘tis readily understood if you have 
looked into the muzzle of a horse-pistol 
held within a few inches of your head. 

Thus all being completed, the high- 
wayman, having mounted, gave us the 
word to proceed, Bentley and I riding 
first, then Raikes and the Captain, and 
last of all the fellow, pistol in hand. 

So thus was it, in the dusk of evening, 
that we came into Tonbridge Town, with 
never a word betwixt us—myself silent 
from sheer amazement, the Captain for 
reasons of his own, Sir Harry Raikes 
for very obvious causes, but mostly (as I 
judge) on account of his chattering 
teeth, and Bentley because, as every one 
knows, a man cannot whistle “Lillibu- 
leero” beneath his breath and talk at the 
same time. 


Lights were beginning to gleam at 
windows as we entered the High Street, 
and here I made sure the highwaymar 
would have left us—but no, on turning 
my head, there he rode, close behind— 
his battered hat over his nose, and his 
pistol in his hand, for all the world as if 
we were back on the open road rather 
than the main thoroughfare of a Chris- 
tian town. 

By this time we were become a mark 
for many eyes; people came running 
from all sides, the air hummed with 
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voices ; shouts were heard, mingled with 
laughter and jeers, but we rode on, and 
through it all, at a gallop. As we passed 
the Chequers I saw the windows full of 
faces, and Truscott and Finch with five 
or six others came running out to stare 
after us open-mouthed. 

So we galloped through Tonbridge 
Town, and never drew rein until we 
were out upon the open road once 
more. There the fellow stopped us. 

“Masters all,” says he, “’tis here we 
part—maybe you'll forget me—maybe 
not—especially one of you; d’ye take 
me?” and he pointed to the shivering 
figure of Raikes. “The wind is plaguily 
chill I'll allow, but burn me! could I be 


blamed for that, my masters— What, all 
silent >—well! well! Howsomever, give 
me that trinket, master—just to show 
there’s no ill feelings, so to speak,” and 
he indicated a small, gold locket that 
Raikes wore round his neck on a rib- 
band, who, without a word, or even look- 
ing up, slipped it off and laid it in the 
other’s outstretched hand. 

“Well, good-night, my masters, good- 
night!” says he, in his jovial voice; 
“maybe we shall meet again, who knows? 
My best respects to you all—me being 
respectful by natur’—good-night.” 

So, with an awkward flourish of his 
hat, he wheeled his horse and galloped 
away toward London. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Tschaikowsky. The present volume is 
illustrated with portraits of the compos- 
ers whose works are described. 


Privately Printed (St. Louis): 


The Death of Gracchus. By Edwin Sauter. 


A tragedy in five acts. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 


The Mastery of Mind in the Making of a 


Man. By Henry Frank. 


An analysis and exposition of the 
power of mind in body-building and the 
forming of personality; each subject be- 
ing treated from the point of view of 
advanced science and the new psy- 
chology. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Naturalisation of the Supernatural. By 


Frank Podmore. 


Mr. Podmore traces the history of the 
spiritualist movement and gives some 
exposures, together with explanations, 
of some of the ghost stories which have 
hitherto been accepted by the followers 
of psychical research as incontroverti- 
ble. There are chapters on Experi- 
mental Thought-Transference, Spon- 
taneous Thought-Transference, Hal- 
lucinations, Poltergeists, Spiritualism, 
Communication with the Dead, Phan- 
tasms of the Dead, Haunted Houses, 
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Messages Received Through Trance 
and Automatism, the Case of Mrs. 
Piper, and Clairvoyance and Prevision. 


Elliot Stock (London): 


Pastor in Ecclesia. A Practical Study in 
the Art of Money-Raising. By the Rev. 


Gilbert Monks. ‘With Preface by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Durham. 


Presenting the various aspects of 
church life. The author’s chief aim is 
to point out the ways and means which 
may be adopted by the clergyman who 
finds the business affairs of the church 
entrusted to his hands. He discusses a 
question sometimes perplexing to the 
young clergyman, namely, what to do 
to keep the church out of debt and to 
make it a prosperous church in a tem- 
poral as well as in a spiritual sense. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 
The Alps. In Nature and History. By W. 


A. B. Coolidge, M.A. 


The present work is based on the 
author’s forty years of climbing and 
study all through the Alps, and deals 
with the history of the Alps, their great 
historical passes, the exploration of the 
high Alps, mountaineering, Alpine 
guides, and many other interesting 
features. 


The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick 


Treves, Bart. 


The author here gives an account of 
his travels through the West Indies. He 
not only treats of the islands histori- 
cally, but of the various changes they 
have undergone and of the conditions 
existing there to-day. Reproductions 
of photographs taken by the author il- 
lustrate the volume throughout. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Peru. Its Former and Present Civilisation, 


History and Existing Conditions, Topog- 
raphy and Natural Resources, Commerce 
and General Development. By Reginald 
Enock, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 
by Martin Hume. 


After years of travel and study the 
author here sets forth in a practical and 
interesting manner existing conditions 
in Peru, as well as a record of its past 
achievements. It is a volume for which 
the author bespeaks the attention not 
only of the student and traveller, but 
the trader and financier as well. Among 
the many interesting topics discussed 
are Recent Development, Political Ad- 
ministration and Divisions, the Social 
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System, Orography, Geology, Hy- 
drography, Natural History, Climate, 
Means of Communication, Agricultural 
and Natural Products, Mineral Wealth, 
Financial, Industrial, and Commercial 
Conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL 
American Book Company: 


Good Citizenship. By Julia Richman and 
Isabel Richman Wallach. 


Treating of the fire department, the 
police department, the street cleaning 
department, and the health department, 
as organised and administered in all 
large cities, with comments upon the 
duties of good citizens to each of these 
departments of the city government. It 
is planned to meet the needs of the 
fourth year children. 


Baltasar. A Biblical Drama. In Four Acts 
and in Verse. By Gertrude Gomez De 
Avellaneda. Edited with Introduction, 
pony and Vocabulary by Carlos Bransby, 
itt. 


In this edition the notes throw such 
light upon the text as will better enable 
the student to appreciate the historic 
setting of the play and to understand 
how far it conforms to the Bible record. 


Er Soll Dein Herr Sein. By Paul Heyse. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
en By Martin H. Haertel, 

h.D. 


The scene of this story is laid in a 
small Bavarian town, not far from 
Munich, where Heyse spent his most 
productive years. The time is that of 
the Franco-Prussian War. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited 
for the Use of Students, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D. 


The present edition has been prepared 
to meet the wish of teachers for an edi- 
tion of Hermann und Dorothea, with 
concise notes and vocabulary. The in- 
troduction deals with the history of the 
poem and its literary form, while in the 
vocabulary the definitions are intended 
to afford a broad culture and a valuable 
equipment for subsequent reading; a 
mechanical translation is discouraged 

- throughout. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica. (Selections.) Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Appendices 
by Carleton L. Brownson, Ph.D 


The aim of this edition of the Hel- 
lenica has been to include within one 
volume of reasonable size those portions 
of Xenophon’s work which are histori- 
cally most valuable. The introduction 
and appendices deal with all important 
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questions touching the life of Xenophon, 
the composition and essential character- 
istics of the Hlellenica, the other au- 
thorities for the period which it covers, 
and the syntax and style of Xenophon. 


A Spanish Reader. For Beginners in High 
Schools and Colleges. By Charles Alfred 
Turrell, A.M. 


The first selections are so simple that 
they may be used to accompany gram- 
mar work at a very early stage of Span- 
ish study, and at the same time afford 
the teacher a useful basis for conversa- 
tion. Progression is made gradually to 
short stories of sufficient difficulty to 
furnish an introdution to any of the 
longer novels and plays the teacher may 
choose for further reading. 


A Source Book of Medizval History. Edited 
by Frederic Austin Ogg, A.M. 


In this book are provided a number of 
documents illustrative of European life 
and institutions from the German in- 
vasions to the Renaissance, intended to 
be used in connection with the study of 
medizval history, either in secondary 
schools, or in the earlier years of col- 
lege. An introductory explanation, giv- 
ing the historical setting of the extract. 
and commenting on its general signifi 
cance, accompanies each translation. 


Outline for Review in American History. 
By Charles Bertram Newton, A.B., and 
Edwin Bryant Treat, A.M. 


This book brings out impartially all 
the essential facts of American history. 
Brief summaries are given, in chrono- 
logical order, of the leading facts and 
events. In the index, battles, laws, and 
wars are grouped both chronologically 
and alphabetically. The book includes 
fifty typical questions from recent col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


Grammar and Its Reasons. For Students 
and Teachers of the English Tongue. By 
Mary Hall Leonard. 

This volume consists of a- series of 
essays dealing with the more important 
parts of English grammar and also to 
some extent with the development of 
grammar itself as a science. It is a dis- 
cussion of the present-day status of 
English grammar and of the relation of 
this science to other forms of language 
study. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


Montaigne, and Education of the Judgment. 
By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by J. E. 
Mansion. 

The sixth and last volume in the series 
of Pioneers of Education. This vol- 
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ume treats of the rise and growth of 
popular education as shown in the ef- 
forts of the great “pioneers.” 


The Macmiilan Company: 
The Kindergarten in American Education. 


By Nina C. Vandewalker, B.L., M.Pd. 


A résumé of the kindergarten move- 
ment in the United States. Among the 
special topics treated are: the service 
that women’s organisations have ren- 
dered the kindergarten; the extent to 
which the churches are adopting it as an 
agency in Sunday-school and missionary 
work; its effectiveness in social settle- 
ment and welfare work; its place in the 
public school system; and new tendencies 
in kindergarten work. 


School Reports and School Efficiency. By 


David S. Snedden, Ph.D., and William H. 
Allen, Ph.D. For the New York Com- 
mittee on Physical Welfare of Children. 
The object of this book is to show 
how actual facts of school administration 
are to be got at, so that the school prin- 
cipal on the one hand and the taxpayer 
on the other can tell exactly how school 
funds have been expended and how the 
greatest efficiency in school management 
is to be secured. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Makers of American Literature. A Class- 


W. Bowen, A.M., 


Dr. Bowen has selected only the great- 
est writers in American literature and 
has arranged them in _ chronological 
order. After a review of Colonial litera- 
ture he takes up in order of their birth, 
Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Prescott, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, well, 
ier, and Whitman. He gives the salient 
facts of the writer’s life and a critical 
estimate of his work as a whole and of 
his separate masterpieces. Following 
each study the author has collected rep- 
resentative selections from the works of 
each writer. 


Book on American Literature. By Edwin 
.D. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company: 
An Elementary Latin Course. By Franklin 


Hazen Potter, A.M. 


In The Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics. The volume contains seventy- 
eight lessons which have been made 
fairly comprehensive in order to afford 
an adequate preparation for reading 
Czsar. The vocabulary of these lessons 
includes about six hundred words exclu- 
sive of proper names. 


Silver, Burdett and Company: 


Harmony and Ear-Training. By William 
Alfred White. 


This study in. Harmony and Ear- 
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Training, which is said to be a treatise 
on entirely new lines, is the result of 
many years’ experience in the class- 
room. It is a presentation of the actual 
facts and effects of music based upon the 
universal use of musical material by 
composers. 


FICTION 


Appleton and Company: 
The Firing Line. By Robert Chambers. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 
The Car and the Lady. .By Percy F. Megar- 


gel and Grace Sartwell Mason. 


Two men, an American and an Ital- 
ian, both interested in automobiles and 
both in love with the same girl, Betty 
Albright, an enthusiastic motorist, make 
a wager as to which can produce the 
best machine, the test being a trip across 
the continent, from New York to Port- 
land, Ore. Jerry Fleming, the Ameri- 
can, stakes his all, $25,000 bequeathed to 
him by his grandfather, against the 
Italian’s car. Jerry wins the race and 
also the hand of Miss Betty. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Circular Staircase. By Mary Roberts 


Rinehart. 


The summer occupants of “Sunny- 
side” find themselves involved in many 
mysteries. The dead body of Arnold 
Armstrong, son of the owner, is found 
on the circular staircase. Following the 
murder a bank failure is announced, 
and word is received from California 
that Paul Armstrong, president of the 
bank, has died very suddenly. Here the 
author starts the working out of a plot 
which lends itself to much supposition 
and constant change of opinion as to 
the real criminals. Is John Bailey, the 
bank cashier and the young man to 
whom Gertrude Innes is engaged, guilty 
of the double crime? Is Halsey Innes 
guilty of the murder? Or Gertrude? 
Or is it at the door of some person on 
whom suspicion does not seem to fall? 
Events point first to one and then an- 
other, and finally work out in an en- 
tirely different direction. With the dis- 
covery that Paul Armstrong’s death is 
a myth and the finding of the secret 
room at “Sunnyside” the bank mystery 
is solved. The “ghosts” and strange 
noises on the circular staircase, frighten- 
ing the servants from the house, prove 
to have been Paul Armstrong trying to 
steal in at night. John Bailey, who 
comes to “Sunnyside” in the guise of a 
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gardener, also alarms the household in 
his midnight attempts to discover the 
secret room which, he feels confident, 
will reveal the missing funds. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


The Wraith of Knopf and Other Stories. By 
Howard James. 


Containing eight short stories. 


— of Petty Conflicts. By Ida Blanche 
Wall. 

A Southern story portraying domestic 

life with its.every-day joys and sorrows. 


The Century Company: 
The Well in the Desert. By Adeline Knapp. 


The scene of the story is laid in the 
Arizona desert. Gabriel Gard escapes 
from prison, where he has been held for 
a murder of which he was not guilty, 
and unable to secure aid from Ash 
Westcott, who had robbed and wronged 
him, flees to this desert, where he finds 
a wooded and watered spot in which 
he lives the life of a hermit for many 
months. He returns to civilisation, how- 
ever, sees the plotting and the downfall 
of his enemy, Westcott, and in the end 
a great happiness comes into his own 
ife. 

For portrait of the author see August 
issue. 


Cupples and Leon Company: 


The Soul of Croesus. By Gerald Villiers- 
Stuart. 


The scenes of the story are laid in 
London, Paris, New York and _ the 
Orient. Standish Van Draken, having in- 
herited $200,000,000, sets out to enjoy 
life to the fullest extent. He comes in 
contact with one Abdul von Tarsenheim, 
an occultist, famous for his discoveries 
and theories on psychology, hypnotism, 
etc., who, for an enormous sum of 
money, makes young Van Draken, 
through some ancient Chaldean prac- 
tices, exempt from the evil effects of his 
continuous round of pleasure and the 
gay life he leads, and through his hyp- 
notic powers causes Fabian Ware, a 
youth of impressionable and poetic tem- 
perament, to bear the burden of the 
other’s sins. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


The Time, the Place and the Girl. By John 
W. Harding. 


A romance taken from the play of 
Will M. Hough and Frank R. Adams. 


Wyoming. By William MacLeod Raine. 
A story of the outdoor West. Helen 


Messiter, a young girl in the East and 
the owner of a Western ranch, decides 
to visit the West and look over the 
ranch for herself. The free outdoor 
life appeals to her love of nature, and 
she soon becomes infatuated with the 
life, the country and her surroundings, 
including a handsome young cowboy. 


Raw Gold. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. 


The story is set in the wilds of the 
Northwest. A man has been robbed 
and murdered. Just before he dies, 
however, he confides to a company of 
men, who arrive upon the scene too late 
to be of assistance, the hiding-place of 
a great fortune in raw gold. They im- 
mediately join in an attempt to locate 
the hidden treasure and to capture the 
criminal who had escaped them. 


The Warrens of Virginia. By George Cary 


Eggleston. 


Founded on William de Mille’s play 
and illustrated with scenes from the 
same. 


“Doubleday, Page and Company: 
Round the Corner in Gay Street. By Grace 


S. Richmond. 


The -Bells, an ideal family of six and 
the new occupants of the little house on 
Gay Street, not only have a jolly time 
among themselves, but exert an enliven- 
ing influence over the members of the 
Townsend family, their wealthy neigh- 
bours, all of whom come to appreciate 
the happy and congenial atmosphere cre- 
ated by the Bells. The friendship be- 
tween the families results in two mar- 
riages. 


The Blotting Book. By E. F. Benson. 


The firm of lawyers by whom Morris 
Assheton’s fortune is being held in trust 
speculate with the funds, and, as his 
father’s will stipulated that the estate 
was not to be turned over to his son 
until he was twenty-five years of age 
unless he married before that time, in 
which event he was to take possession 
of his own at once, the lawyers do all 
in their power to hold off his marriage 
with Madge Templeton, to whom he is 
engaged, in order to gain time to replace 
the money. The affair assumes such a 
serious aspect for the lawyers that they 
quarrel, which ends in the elder mem- 
ber of the firm taking the life of the 
younger and throwing suspicion on the 
client, Morris Assheton. What is 
thought to be a strong piece of evidence 
against the young man is a letter on a 
blotting pad found in his home and 
supposed to be in his handwriting. Later 
it served as evidence against the real 
criminal, Edward Taynton, who, when 
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his secret becomes known, takes his own 


life. 


Duffield and Company: ~- 


Pride and Prejudice. Two Volumes. By 
Jane Austen. With General Introduction 
by R. Brumley Johnson. 

The first volumes to appear in the new 
ten-volume edition of the works of Jane 
Austen. Each volume illustrated by ten 
reproductions from water-colour draw- 
ings by A. Wallis Mills, the London 


Punch artist. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 


Tamar Curze. By Berthe St. Luz. 


Tamar Curze, in whom the chief in- 
terest of.the story centres, is a young 
woman who comes from India to live 
with relatives in England. While she 
has the appearance of a woman, it is 
discovered that at times, in the night, 
she becomes a_ leopardess, prowling 
about the grounds and giving vent to 
the animal instinct and thirst for blood. 
As a woman she possesses a strong 


hypnotic power, but her influence is an ‘ 


evil one. Prof. D’Herbelot is the first 
to discover the secret of Tamar Curze, 
and in a letter which he writes just be- 
fore his death tries to open the eyes of 
a colleague to the mystery surrounding 
the young woman and her Hindu nurse, 
Ayah, whom he designates as a pair of 
theurgists. 


Harper and Brothers: 


The Duke’s Motto. By Justin Huntly Mc- 


Carthy. 


The action takes place in France in 
the time of Louis XIII. The Duke is 
Louis de Nevers, who had been secretly 
wed to Gabrielle de Caylus, notwith- 
standing the enmity existing between 
the two families. Owing to this there 
is a conspiracy organised against him 
and he is foully assassinated. His young 
daughter, Gabrielle, is saved by Henri 
de Lagardere, a world-famed swords- 
man, who keeps her in hiding for seven- 
teen years, during which time he works 
to unravel the plot and bring the cul- 
prits to justice and the real heiress to 
her rightful place. In the meantime the 
Duke de Nevers’s wife has been forced 
into a marriage with the Duke of Gon- 
zague, who, after making a desperate 
search for the missing child, presents a 
gypsy maid as the true heiress, but his 
wife refuses to receive the girl and 
looks forward to the reappearance of 
Gabrielle. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Compeny: 


Two Gentlemen of Virginia. A Novel of 


The Last of the Plainsmen. 
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the Old Régime in the Old Dominion. By 
George Cary Eggleston. 

A prosperous young man in the West 
inherits a much run down Southern es- 
tate with its outfit of negroes. The 
new master has many theories on the 
social problem, and tries some interest- 
ing experiments in connection with the 
negroes on the plantation. 


Myrtle Baldwin. By Charles Clark Munn. 


A revelation of life in the underworld 
of a great city. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. A 


Romance of the Sea. By Randall Parrish. 


The story opens in Valparaiso and is 
told in the first person by John Stephens, 
a young American, who takes part in a 
war between Chile and Peru, and later 
is made an officer in the Peruvian navy. 
He joins an expedition which goes in 
search of a Spanish vessel, the Donna 
Isabel, which had been missing for a 
hundred years and which was known to 
have been laden with gold, silver and 
precious stones on the last voyage she 
made. After many exciting adventures 
and thrilling experiences with the des- 
perate crew, the Donna Isabel is found 
amid the snow and ice of the antarctic 
regions. Interwoven with this struggle 
and strife on the high seas is a pretty 
love story. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Man Without a Head. By Tyler 
de Saix. 


See Chronicle and Comment. 


”. Okura and Company (Tokyo, Japan): 
I am a Cat. Translated by K. Ando. Re- 


vised by K. Natsume. 


A translation of the first two chapters 
of Mr. K. Natsume’s story, Wagahai 

wa Neko de aru. It is the story of the 
life of a cat as told by itself. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


By Zane Grey. 


The author tells of his trip across the 
desert of Arizona in the pursuit of big 
game. The centre of interest in his 
narrative is his sketch of the life and 
character of Buffalo Jones, who has 
spent a number of years pursuing, cap- 
turing and taming the buffalo, and who, 
through his efforts in this direction, has 
won fame throughout the West, and 
also the name of Preserver of the 
American Bison. 
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Reid Publishing Company: 
The-Realm of Light. By Frank Hatfield. 


The thrilling experiences of three men 
who journey into the heart of Africa, 
where they discover a mountain, the 
summit of which they find inhabited by 
a race which has lived a free and ideal 
life for thousands of years—a race of 
giants, physically and intellectually, who 
have made some wonderful discoveries 
and inventions. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Waldo Trench and Others. By Henry B. 
Fuller. 


Containing seven short stories, deal- 
ing with life in Italy among the mem 
bers of the American colonies of Flor- 
ence, Rome, and other cities. 


Peter. A novel of which He is Not the 
Hero. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this number. 
An Olympic Victor. A Story of the Modern 
Games. By James Brendan Connolly. 


See Chronicle and Comment. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


Coffee and a Love Affair. By Mary Board- 
man Sheldon. 


A young American girl anxious to 


see the world travels about and _ finally 
visits the coffee regions of South Amer- 
ica. A despondent lover to whom she 
bade farewell in New York turns up 
on the coffee plaritation, where they are 
thrown much together, and where he 
and a fascinating Spaniard contend for 
the hand of the girl, who, after con- 
siderable hesitation, gives preference to 
her old lover. 


By Right of Purchase. By Harold Bindloss. 


The scene of the story is laid in the 
great wheat-growing ¢ection of Canada. 
The hero is a Canadian who enters into 
a mercenary marriage with a society 
girl. At first they seem hopelessly un- 
suited to each other, but as time goes on 
and she comes to see the strength and 
courage he possesses and sees him fight 
the prairie fires, storms, horse thieves, 
and other obstacles and enemies, her 
contempt turns to respect, and the re- 
sult is happiness for both. 


JUVENILE 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


A Child’s Guide to Pictures. By Charles 


H. Caffin. 


Mr. Caffin here sets forth, in a manner 
that will interest and attract young peo- 
ple, the qualities, and methods of distin- 
guishing them, required in good pictures. 
He instructs them how to discern these 
qualities for themselves, using some well- 
known pictures as examples. 


Duffield and Company: 


Twelfth Night. 
The Merchant of Venice. 

In the series entitled the Lamb 
Shakespeare for the Young, based on 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. Each volume is_ illus- 
trated with scenes from the play, and 
songs from the play have been set to 
music. The series is under the general 
editorship of Prof. I. Gollancz. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


The Story of Frederick the Great for Boys 
and Girls. By Kate E. Carpenter. 


The story is told of his unusual child- 
hood; and also of the later triumphs 
which won for him the undying title 
of the “Great.” 


A Little Heroine of Illinois. A Young 
Girl’s Patriotism and Daring. By Alice 
Turner Curtis. 

A story of the early days of the Civil 
War, when it was very doubtful how 
portions of States adjoining the line of 
division would stand when the final test 
came. The heroine is a little girl who 
has the opportunity to render a service 
of great importance to the cause of the 
Union, and by rare discretion and physi- 
cal courage and endurance is equal to 
the occasion. 


Little Sister Prue. By Amy Brooks. 


The first of a series of Prue Books. 
Prue is a bright, good-hearted little 
thing and a great favourite among the 
children of the village in which she 
lives. 


The Hero of Pigeon Camp, or How Lucci 
Made Good. By Martha James. 


Four bright young schoolboys have 
a camp through the summer vacation on 
the shore of a fine lake, incidentally car- 
ing for the premises of an eccentric old 
man, absent on a long journey. One of 
the four, Lucci, has been a waif, though 
well-born and of great artistic ability. 
He repays the kindness of his young 
friends by affectionate companionship, 
and proves himself a real hero when 
occasion comes. 


The Club Boys of Lakeport, or the Water 
Champions. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
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Telling how the royal good fellows, 
known as the “Lakeport Boys,” take up 
water sports, after successful organisa- 
tions for hunting and camping trips, and 
baseball. They secure the necessary 
equipment and coaching, and _ have 
spirited contests with a rival club in 
sailing and four-oared and eight-oared 
shell racing. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Fairy Tales from Folk Lore. By Herschel 
Williams. 


Containing twelve tales from the folk- 
lore of different nations—Irish, Scotch, 
Scandinavian, American, Canadian, 
English, Spanish, French, Japanese, 
German, Welsh and Italian. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


Jack the Young Explorer. By George Bird 
Grinnell. 


In this book we find Jack climbing and 
tramping about the mountains of North- 
ern Montana with Hugh, his guide, and 
an Indian bov. Like all. the other 
“Jack books, this one contains much 
practical information on camp life, gun- 
ning, etc., presented in a way most in- 
teresting to boys. 


Photography for Young People. By Tudor 
Jenks. 


The use of the camera is described, 
the working of its various parts, the 
process of negative development, toning 
or developing the print, and mounting. 
The reader is also instructed in the de- 
tails of successful photography; expos- 
ure; what to take and how to take it; 
developers; the theory of development; 
tank development; printing papers; 
their working and comparative value; 
lenses; and shutters. There are chap- 
ters on the history of photography and 
the chemistry of photography. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


L. K. Cameron (Toronto): 


Sessional Papers. Volume XL.—Part IV. 
Fourth Session of Eleventh Legislature of 
the Province of Ontario. Session 1908. 


Carnegie Library Press: 


Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburg. Second Series, Vols. I. 
and II. 


This second series begins in the mid- 
dle of the year 1902 and brings the work 
down to the end of 1906. Vol. I. covers 
General Works, Philosophy, Religion, 
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Sociology, Philology, Natural Science, 
Useful Arts, Fine Arts, and Literature. 
Vol. II. includes English Fiction, Fic- 
tion in Foreign Languages, History and 
Travel, Biography, an Author’s Index 
and a-Subject Index. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington: 


The Old Yellow Book. Source of Brown- 
ing’s “The Ring and the Book.” In Com- 
plete Photo-Reproduction, with Transla- 
tion, Essay, and Notes by Charles W. 
Hodell. 


This work, Mr. Hodell announces, has 
been designed primarily to place side by 
side the crude raw material of “The Old 
Yellow Book,” and the completed art 
product, “The Ring and the Book,” in 
illustration of the play of the creative 
mind of Robert Browning in this stu- 
pendous work of imagination—one of 
the most potent and masterful creative 
undertakings in English poetry since 
Shakespeare. Of chief importance is the 
reproduction of “The Old Yellow Book”’ 
itself, and for the benefit of those not 
conversant with Italian and Latin a 
translation has been provided. There is 
also an essay on the relationship of 
“The Ring and the Book” to “The Old 
Yellow Book,” which is entitled ‘The 
Making of a Great Poem.” 


Duffield and Company: 


The Legend of the Holy Fina, Virgin of 
Santo Gimignano. Now First Translated 
from the Trecento Italian of Fra Giovanni 
Di Coppo; with Introduction and Notes 
by M. Mansfield. 


In the Medieval Library which com- 
prises a selection of medieval romances 
and other works of interest, especially 
such as have been little known to 
American readers. The volume con- 
tains phetogravure and woodcut repro- 
ductions of the illustrations in the works 
reproduced. 


The Babees’ Book. Medieval Manners for 
the Young. Done into Modern English 
from Dr. Furnivall’s Texts by Edith 
Rickert, 


Another volume in the Medizval Li- 
brary. Showing something of the home 
life and the training of children in Eng 
land in the medizval period. 


Dana Estes and Company: 


Living on a Little. By Caroline French 
Benton. 


A volume of practical hints to young 
people, enabling those beginning house- 
keeping on small means to so arrange 
their living expenses as to realise the 
best results and make both ends meet. 
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Ginn and Company: 


Studies in Victor Hugo’s Dramatic Char- 
acters. By James D. Bruner, Ph.D. 


The method of criticism employed in 
the treatment of this subject is that of 
sympathetic induction. The author 
states that whatever deduction or com- 
parison he may make is based upon the 
careful observation and analysis of all 
the facts in each case; that all general- 
isations are, in the main, supported by 
the evidence whether direct or indirect. 
The characters treated are Hernani, 
Don Ruy Gomez, Don Carlos, and Dofia 
Sol from Victor Hugo’s Hernani; the 
character of his Ruy Blas; the villain in 
Ruy Blas; and the character of his 
Lucrezia Borgia. 


Harrisburg Publishing Company: 


Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Charities of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 
1906; also the Report of the General 
Agent and Secretary, and the Report of 
the Committee on Lunacy. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, January, 1907. 


The Macmillan Company: 
(For Columbia University Press) 


‘The French Influence in English Literature. 
From the Accession of Elizabeth to the 
Restoration. By Alfred Horatio Upham, 
Ph.D. 


An addition to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture. The purpose of this work is the 
investigation, verifying, grouping and 
interpreting the influences of French life 
and letters upon the literature of Eng- 
land, beginning with the so-called Eliza- 
bethan period and extending through the 
years prior to the Stuart Restoration. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


A Week in the White House with Theodore 
Roosevelt. A Study of the President at 
the Nation’s Business. By William 
Bayard Hale. 


As a result of his weck’s stay at the 
White House, during which time he was 
privileged to observe daily the President 
at work and in his recreations, the au- 
thor has given this intimate picture of 
him. The various chapters are: “The 
President in the White House,” “A View 
of the President at Work.” “The Spirit 
of the White House,” “A Typical Day 
with the President,” “A Cabinet Day at 
the White House,” “Giving Audiences to 
Two Hundred,” “An Estimate of Mr. 
Roosevelt” and “The President on Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Courts and Camps of the Italian Renais- 
sance. By Christopher Hare. 


Being a mirror of the life and times 
of the ideal gentleman, Count Baldassare 
Castiglione, derived largely from his 
own letters and other contemporary 
sources, to which is added an epitome of 
his famous work, The Book of the 
Courtier, with appreciation and annota- 
tions. 


Skinner and Kennedy: 


The Waters Pierce Case in Texas. By 
Frederick Upham Adams. 


Compiled from the series of press 
articles entitled “Battling with a Great 
Corporation.” 


The Vir Publishing Company (Philadelphia): 
The Social Duty of Our Daughters. 


A short essay addressed to mothers 
and their grown daughters on the dig- 
nity and privilege of wifehood and 
motherhood. 


The John C. Winston Company: 


Historic Houses and Their Gardens. Pal- 
aces, Castles, Country Places and Gardens 
of the Old and New Worlds Described by 
Several Writers. Illustrated with Plans 
and Photographs. Edited by Charles 
Francis Osborne. Introduction by Frank 
Miles Day. 

Besides giving a history of the various 
houses, there are comments on the har- 
monious relation that should exist be- 
tween the house proper and its garden. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most 
popular new books in order of demand, 
as sold between the rst of August and the 
rst of September. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
2. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 

3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

4. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

5. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

6. = House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
1.50. 
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. Together. 
. The Firing Line. 


1.50. 
. Aunt Maud. 


. Exton Manor. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Halfway House. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Coast of 


. The Firing Line. 
$1.50. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. 


. Together. 
. The Riverman. White. 


6. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50. 
Churchill. 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 


(McClure. ) 


( Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Herrick. 
Chambers. 


Oldmeadow. 


Marshall. 


$1.50 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Churchill. (Mac- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


millan.) $1.50. 


The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 
(Century Co.) 
$1.50. 


Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure. ) 
1.50. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath, ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Bishop of Cottontown. Moore. 
(Winston.) $1.50. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
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3. Halfway House. 
1.50. 

4. The Firing Line. 

5. 

6. Peter. Smith. 


. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 


. Rose MacLeod. Brown. 


. The Circular Staircase. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Halfway House. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The bates 


$1.5 
. The “Husbands of Edith. 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. 
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Hewlett. 


Chambers. 


(Scribner. ) 


(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 

The Warrens of Virginia. 
(Dillingham.) $1.50. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 


Eggleston. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

(Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 

Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Scribner.) $1.00. 


. Halfway House. Hewlett.  (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
The Open Window. Barbara. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


. The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife. 


Vorse. (Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 
(Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


Roberts. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Mac- 


(Scribrrer. ) 


millan.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. 
$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Mac- 


(Duffield.) $1.50. 
(McClure. ) 


McCutcheon, 
(McClurg. ) 


millan.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


$1.50. 
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. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


. The Silver Blade. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. 


a laliway House. 


. The Heart of a Child. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


. Together. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


$1.5 . 
. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 


$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 

(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 

Churchill. (Mae- 
millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Walk. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) 
$1.50 
Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

Danby. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


( Appleton.) 
$1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Herrick. 
Anne of Green 
(Page.) $1.50 


(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Gables. Montgomery. 


_ The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
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. King Spruce. Day. 
. Together. Herrick. 
. The Wayfarers. 


1.50. 
. Haltway House. Hewlett. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Princess Dehra. Scott. 


. The Barrier. 
. The Wayfarers. 


. Halfway House. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. 


. The Post Girl. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


MART I 8y 


The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Cutting. (McClure. ) 


(Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. The Lure/of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
y Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

(Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Cutting. (McClure. ) 
$1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


Hewlett. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
(Holt. ) 


1.75. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Booth. (Century Co.) 
(Mac- 


$1.50. 
Churchill. 
millan.) $1.50. 


. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. (Har- 


per.) $1.25. 
( Appleton.) 


1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Coast of 


Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(Appleton. ) 
(Mac- 


$1.50. 
Churchill. 
millan.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


4. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
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5. Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

6. Diana of Dobson’s. Hamilton. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1 


.50. 
. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


4. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

5. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

6. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

2. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

3. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

4. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 

5. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

6. The Car and the Lady. Megargel and 


(Baker & Taylor.) $1.50. 


Mason. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure. ) 
$1.50. 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Post Girl. 
$1.50. 


Booth. Co.) 


(Century 


Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 
(Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


Booth. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Beach. 
Herrick. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


‘ The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
2. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 


(Page.) $1.50. 


THE BOOKMAN 


3. Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. Locke. (Lane.) 
1.50. 
4. For the Avenger. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 
5. Adam’s “Clay. Hamilton. (Brentano. ) 
$1.50. 
6. Wolfville Folks. Lewis. (Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
1. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
3. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
4. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
5. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
6. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac 
millan.) $1.50. 
2. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
3. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
4. R. J.’s Mother. Deland. (Harper.) $1.50. 
5. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure. ) 
$1.50. 
6. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
$1.50. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
1. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
2. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 
3. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott. ) 
$1.50. 
4. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
5. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
6. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
1. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
s Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 
1.50. 
4. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
5. Vera the Medium. Davis. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
6. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 

. King Spruce. Day. (Harper’s.) $1.50. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Brown. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 

. The House of the Lost Court. d’Alpens. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 
The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 

$1.50. 

. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. King Spruce. Day. .(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Dehra. Scott. (Lippincott.) 


$1.50. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott. ) 


1.50. 
. The Duchess of Dreams. Macvane. (Lip- 


incott.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


191 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
3. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
4. Religion and Medicine. Worcester, Mc- 
Comb, Coriat. (Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
5. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
6. Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. Lorimer. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
2. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
3. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
4. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 
1.50. 
5. The Shoulders of Atlas. Wilkins. (Har- 
per.) $1.50. 
6. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
1. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
3. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
4. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
5. The Servant in the House. Kennedy. 
(Harper.) $1.25. 
6. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
1. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
2. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 
3. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
4. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath.-(Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
5. The Husbands of Edith. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd Mead.) $1.25. 
6. The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
1. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
2. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
3. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 
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. The Heart of a Child. 


. The Firing Line. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. 


. The Circular Staircase. 


Whe 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


. Uncle William. 
. The Chaperon. 


. The Chaperon. Williamson. (McClure.) 
$1.50. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


Danby. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50 

(Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50 


. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Wayfarers. Cutting. (McClure. ) 
$1.50. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.0v. 
The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Mce- 


Leod & Allen.) $1.25. 


. The Chaperon. Williamson. (Musson.) 
$1.25. 
. The Under Groove. Stringer. (Musson.) 


1.25. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
. Sir Richard Escombe. Pemberton. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 


. The Mystery of the Yellow Room. Leroux. 


(Brentano.) $1.50. 
Lee. 
Williamson. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 
(McClure. ) 
$1.50. 


I, 


> 
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THE BOOKMAN 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 
$1.50. 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.50. 

4. Religion and Medicine. Worcester, Mc- 


wn 


. Anne 


(Moffat, Yard.) $1.50. 
Gables. Montgomery. 


Comb, Coriat. 
of Green 
( Page.) $1.50. 
The Circular Staircase. 

Merrill.) $1.50. 


Rinehart. (Bobbs 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


3 


> 


un 


6. 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
“ 2d ~ e 8 
= ? 3d Zs = 7 
. 4th 24 ~ 6 
“ 4 5th + , 5 
~ 6th - ‘. 4 
BEST SELLING BOOKS 

POINTS 

Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
nS! SUM. cid. conteded babes eed 284 

. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) - $1.50.............. 236 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Apple- 
RD SE sak ios cag ha Wea eas « Gakaelie 150 
Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50 105 

. Halfway House. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 
FS APT se SORE aE Me eed 81 

“The Post Girl. Booth. (Century Co.) 
Ns ii: bay Wee bik din teed ROE eae 73 

; The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. 





me (Bobbe-BMerriit.) Bt.60. « .. icsc.cencc 














